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We are striving toward the accomplishment of the 
following objectives. Will you lend your support ? 


AIMS 


To arouse public appreciation of the beauty and economic value of wild 
life, and to stimulate action to preserve and protect it. 


To preserve an adequate breeding stock of all native wild life, for the 
enjoyment and material benefit of mankind. 


To preserve environmental conditions of ample food, water, and cover, 
on the maintenance of which all wild life is dependent for survival. 


To fix guardianship responsibility on Federal, state, or competent private 
agencies, to safeguard all species threatened with extinction. 


TO ACCOMPLISH THESE AIMS 


The Association 


Lessen Destruction 


. Establish more sanctuaries, wherein wild 


life shall be unmolested by man. 


Eliminate pollution of inland and marine 
waters through legislation. 


. Limit to emergencies the use of poison as a 


method of wild-life control. 


Seek such regulation of hunting, and enforce- 
ment thereof, as will insure maintenance of 
an adequate breeding stock of all native 
wild life. 


- Seek such regulation of commercial use, and 


enforcement thereof, as will insure main- 
tenance of an adequate breeding stock of all 
native wild life. 


Preserve Habitats 


. Promote establishment of permanent primi- 


live areas for the preservation of primeval 
fauna and flora. 


-Combat such public works as drainage 


projects, roads, dams, and canals, when 
seriously destructive of wild life and its 
habitat, yet not of clearly demonstrated net 
public benefit. 
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The National Association of Audubon Societies 
NEW YORK CITY 


Strives to: 


Saye over-grazing by domestic livestock, 
advocate restriction of grazing on 
outs lands. 


. Combat wasteful lumbering. 


Reduce Persecution 
pppoe wide-spread killing of predatory wild 


. Eliminate the practices of paying bounties, 


and conducting vermin campaigns. 


Educate 


Advocate legislation establishing the leach- 
ing of nalure appreciation, and the bio ical 
basis of wild-life conservation, as cata the 
regular curriculum in the schools. 


. Train teachers and other youth leaders to 


develop genuine, lasting interest in wild 
life and its conservation. 


. Prepare and distribute conservation material 


and natural-science facts among children. 


. Maintain research fellowships at universi- 


ties, as a means of basing conservation poli- 
cies on biological facts. 


. Through our own magazine Birp-Lore, 


the press, the radio, the news reels, films, 
pictures, lectures and leaflets, carry our 
message to the public 


THE PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


UMMER life at laboratory-schools, where natural history is 

taught and learned in its most direct aspect, has been part of the 
happy and fruitful experience of several thousand Americans. The 
first of all such institutions, conducted by Louis Agassiz at the island 
of Penikese, won a high place in the training of so many eminent 
men of science that its name has long since acquired an almost 
legendary glamour. 

The history of two summers confirms the wisdom of our Associa- 
tion's entrance into this field of education. Both the need and demand 
for leaders in the joint domain of nature-study and conservation are 
today greater than ever before. The Audubon Nature Camp, on its 
green, forested island in Muscongus Bay, Maine, combines the site, 
the living quarters, the land and sea environment, and the broad and 
talented staff necessary for harmonious and effective results. A total 
of 431 principals, teachers, librarians, Scout executives and other 
leaders of youth, representing 29 states and 3 Canadian provinces, 
have already attended our Camp, a record which promises to be 
greatly extended during the five two-week sessions which will end 
on August 25 this summer. 

Nine scholarships are again offered to three representatives each 
from the Boy Scout, Girl Scout, and Camp Fire Girls organizations. 
Students who pay their own inclusive costs frequently ask the 
management how it is possible for us to give so much for so little! 

Mr. Carl W. Buchheister, who has so successfully directed the 
Camp from its foundation, will be in charge, with Mrs. Buchheister 
again superintending the commissary. The remainder of the staff 
will comprise outstanding and inspiring young naturalists, as here- 
tofore. The concentration of interest, as expressed in systematic 
instruction, illustrated addresses, field-trips, group discussions, and 
individual conferences, will relate as formerly to an understanding 
of the manifold interrelationships in nature—plants, animals, and 
even Man himself. From a personal visit the President knows how 
fortunate are those who will comprise this season's enrollment. 
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From a painting by Roger T. Peterson 


Eastern and White-faced Glossy Ibis 
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Skimmer—Bird with the Bill 
By Olin Sewall Pettingill, Jr. 


With Photographs by the Author 


AMUEL DE CHAMPLAIN, 

early adventurer, came upon a 
bird in Nauset Harbor, Massachu- 
setts, the form of whose bill was 
‘a matter of astonishment.’ The 
upper mandible was ‘‘shorter by a 
third’* than the lower one. Un- 
doubtedly, Champlain wondered 
how it was possible for the creature 
to eat. 

Unquestionably you, too, would 
wonder how such a bird could eat, 
if one should suddenly come into 
your possession—a new form of life 
never seen or heard of before. I 
imagine you would spend little 
time admiring the sleekness of its 
black upper plumage and the 
sharply contrasted whiteness of its 
underparts, the handsome ternine 
Pinions, and the dainty feet of 
orange-vermilion. More likely you 
would spend most of your time 
examining the unique bill with this 
thought in mind. You would no- 
tice readily the inequality of the 
two mandibles (actually differing 
by a fifth) and the fact that the 
upper one is sharply pointed and the 
lower one is laterally compressed 
and bluntly pointed. Your con- 
clusions? Having none, you would 
probably pass off the thought with 


the remark that it is a bill piteously 
deformed, an abnormality. 

The bill of this bird is, in reality, 
a distinctive feature, and with it is 
associated a peculiar habit. Watch 
the bird, if you will, flying low 
above the surf of an ocean's beach. 
Going along in the moving trough 
between two incoming breakers, it 
immerses the tip of the lower man- 
dible in the water and deftly cuts 
the rippled surface. When once this 
trough has flattened out on the 
shore, the bird swings out to 
follow the next one approaching. 
Once again it cleaves the water 
with the sureness of one long 
apprenticed. 

““T call it Skimmer, from the man- 
ner of its collecting its food with 
the lower mandible as it flies along 
the surface of the water.’ Thus an 
English naturalist, Thomas Pen- 
nant, in bestowing a name on this 
bird in 1773, tersely explained this 
habit. He believed, in other words, 
that the lower mandible scooped up 
organic matter as it cut the surface. 
Naturalists in later years corrobo- 
rated this view by numerous obser- 
vations. But today the interpreta- 
tion of these observations is being 
questioned. Exactly how does the 
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“Watch the bird, if you will...” 


modified bill aid in securing food, 
if it aids at all? 

I, for one, have seen a Skimmer, 
flying along the water's surface 
with mouth open and the tip of the 
lower mandible immersed, suddenly 
thrust its entire beak forward into 
the water and retrieve a glistening 
fish crosswise between its man- 
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dibles. Mr. Stanley C. Arthur has | 
noted that Skimmers feed while 
standing in shallow water, fishing 
in the manner of Herons, and ac- | 
counts for the water-cutting habit | 
as being a nervous reaction, having 
no bearing on feeding. Dr. Robert 
Cushman Murphy, however, has 
come to the conclusion that the 
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flattened lower mandible is a 
“lure.” Thus small fry are at- 
tracted to the surface either by its 
brilliant color or by the circulation 
it produces, whence they are caught 
by the bird on retracing its course. 
It is obvious, in the face of these 
varied observations and views, that 
the question cannot yet be definitely 
answered. 

In the New World exist five kinds 
of Skimmers, differing from one 
another only in minor detail. 
Another Skimmer inhabits the 
shores of far-away India, still an- 
other a part of Africa's coast and the 
waters of the Belgian Congo. 

Along our Atlantic coast dwells 
the Black Skimmer—the Rynchops 
nigra nigra of science. Tropic-loving, 
generally preferring the sultry Carib- 
bean Sea to temperate climes, cer- 
tain of its numbers, with the advent 
of the northern spring, venture to 
the areas on the southeastern coast 
of the United States to rear their 
young. One such place is Cardwell 
Island, a narrow, low-lying bit of 
land located eight miles off the 
coast of Cape Charles, Virginia. 

Should you desire to see this 
Skimmer at home in its isolated 
environs, visit this lonely sandy 
islet on a bright day late in June. A 
treat is in store for you. 

Eight hundred Black Skimmers 
claim insignificant Cardwell Island 
as their residence during the sum- 
mer months. Yet the pungent salt- 
marsh that fringes its western shore 
femains unoccupied, while the Sea- 
side Sparrows have for themselves 
the grass-tufted sand-dunes that form 
the central ridge. In fact, it is only a 
small portion of the broad eastern 
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sand-beach that is Skimmer terri- 
tory. Here pairs nest close together 
in a semblance of harmony, some as 
near to each other as four feet. 

Remarkable it is, to be sure, that 
such birds prefer to live in close 
quarters and tolerate one another's 
company rather than scatter them- 
selves about over available territory 
and exist in isolated pairs where 
privacy is possible. It is likely that 
the Skimmers have swallowed all 
personal feelings in regard to the 
matter and endure the inconviences 
of colonial life for the sake of mu- 
tual protection against enemies. 
Instead of nesting alone, experience 
in past ages has taught the species 
that a hundred or more eyes are 
better for detecting danger than 
four, that a mass attack upon an 
enemy is more effective than an 
attack of two individuals. Hence 
the habit developed. Of course, the 
Skimmer is not alone in having this 
manner of nesting. It is commonly 
seen in almost all sea-birds. 

Let us suppose you have actually 
decided to visit Cardwell Island. 
You are unused to the ways of the 
Skimmer, even of colonial nesting 
birds. As you walk leisurely up the 
beach from the northern tip of the 
island, your attention is undoubtedly 
directed toward a number of these 
peculiar birds winging their way 
over the surf. But I can only 
imagine your astonishment when, 
on approaching the center of the 
island, eight hundred of the birds 
suddenly rise into the air. They be- 
gin circling madly in all directions. 
You hear for the first time their 
woe-begone, hound-like yelps. I can 
imagine your feelings, too, when 
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you suddenly discover the Skimmer 
that went into the air nearest you, 
unexpectedly dashing in your di- 
rection. I naturally presume you 
would hold your ground! Swiftly, 
accurately it aims at your face. 
Wushhh! Luckily at the last mo- 
ment it swerves closely to your 
right, giving an inappropriate, dole- 
ful owk. On comes another for the 
same target. But it carefully times 
a swoop upward, almost striking 
your forehead. The fusillade con- 
tinues with the onslaught of one 
Skimmer after another. Soon you 
realize that all is a game of bluff. 
The attacks are futile, almost laugh- 
able. Assured, you stride boldly 
forward to determine the cause of 
the hubbub. You marvel at your 
own bravery, this something within 
you that wards off blows of number- 
less angry arrows. Finally, amidst 
this din, this bedlam of penetrating 
canine calls and swishing, worried 
wings, it dawns on you that, per- 
haps, for the first time in your life, 
you are the center of attention. But 
it is not the kind of attention you 
like. You picture yourself not an 
idol but a grotesque monster of 
Herculean proportions whose very 
presence inspires pandemonium. 
Now the Skimmers are so terror- 
stricken that some are falling help- 
lessly to the ground in seeming 
prostration. One lies on its belly 
with wings limply outstretched on 
the sand. Another rests on its side 
with one wing folded beneath and 
the other extended and waving 
weakly in the air. Your first im- 
pulse is to pick one of them up, for 
here is an opportunity to look over 
that odd bill. But no! As you 
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move toward the bird, it appears to 
summon all its strength and to drag 
itself away a few feet. If you 
follow, it soon flies away brusquely, 
leaving you to marvel at its speedy 
recovery. Most likely, in this com- 
motion, you fail to see the unusual 
performance of several Skimmers in 
the vicinity of one of the tidal 
pools. One in particular is splash- 
ing about desperately in the water. 
From all appearances it is ‘coming 
up’ for the last time. Why all this 
game of bluff anyway? There is a 
very good reason! Almost at your 
feet are six nests containing downy 
young. You have paid so much 
attention to the old birds that your 
attention has been diverted from 
them. Is this game of bluff an 
effective means of defense? 

The nests of the Black Skimmer 
are mere cups in the yellowish sand 
and are without any vestige of lin- 
ing. They are hollowed out in a 
comparatively simple manner. The 
old birds crouch on a chosen spot 
and turn around and around, at the 
same time throwing the pulverized 
soil backward with their webbed 
toes. Once the excavation is deep 
enough, an egg is very shortly de- 
posited. Eager to undertake nesting 
responsibilities, the Skimmer starts 
sitting upon it immediately. Dur- 
ing each day thereafter another egg 
appears until four are ultimately 
laid. Result, three weeks later the 
hatching begins. Only one downy 
youngster pips its way out from a 
shell. The other young appear on 
successive days in the order in which 
their respective eggs were deposited. 
Pity the last chick to appear! It 
must struggle for survival against 
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“with wings limply outstretched on the sand...” 


three older brothers and sisters, one 
of which will be three days its 
senior. 

A Skimmer chick is not very much 
unlike that of a Gull or Tern. In 
fact, if you saw one without know- 
ing its parents, I very much doubt 
that you could identify it. This 
difficulty would be due to the simple 
reason that the bill does not have 
the characteristics of the adult bird's. 
Both mandibles meet at their tips. 
Scientists say that this is a case 
where “‘ontogeny recapitulates 
phylogeny."’ Thus the history of 
the individual recapitulates the his- 
tory of the race, or the growth of 
this young Skimmer from the first 
day of its downy stage to adulthood 
repeats the development of the 
Skimmer from the more common 
type of bird to the specialized crea- 
ture that it is today. Not so far back 


in geologic time the Skimmer and 
Tern were probably alike; at least, 
they had a common ancestor. Their 
mandibles were of equal length. 
They fed alike, probably by plung- 
ing into the water for fish. Then, 
for some inexplicable reason, one 
bird or group of birds began to feed 
as do our present-day Skimmers and 
developed a new type of bill, pre- 
sumably to go with the habit. But 
each chick reared resembled the 
chicks of its ancestors and it was 
only when it began to feed in its 
own peculiar way that its special- 
ized bill appeared. 

Unless you are familiar with the 
habits of the Black Skimmer, Card- 
well Island would not impress you 
as being an ideal nursery. The sand 
is exceedingly fine and sifts with the 
slightest breeze. An impression 
made by the human foot is covered 
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A parent Skimmer alighting beside its young 


within a few hours. There is no 
shade save that offered by pieces of 
driftwood jutting out of the sand, 
small plants and clumps of grasses. 
Then, too, the more or less level 
surface of the beach easily absorbs 
the heat from the sun’s rays and 
makes it painful to touch with one's 
hand. Nevertheless the young 
Skimmer is well adapted to the 
vicissitudes of this coastal environ- 
ment. To him the restless sand is an 
advantage, a means of protection. 
When left in his nest while his par- 
ents are in search of food, the sand 
gathers over his yellowish down, 
thus helping him to match all the 
more the earth of similar coloration 
on which he is confined. Sometimes 
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it covers him over, and his tiny 
body is fitted neatly in a mold of 
sand with just his head, which he 
keeps shaking frequently, showing 
above it. Not uncommonly the 
chick hastens his own inundation 
by scratching out sand from beneath 
himself. Ordinarily the heat of the 
sand does not seem to annoy him, 
At times, however, it becomes so 
excessive that he can no longer en- 
dure it. Instinctively he heads for 
any available shade. 

Generally the Skimmer chick is 
well cared for by both parents. 
They bring him food, arriving at 
the nestside with small fry held 
crosswise in their mouths. They 
take turns in brooding him, thus 
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providing the protection from the 
heat of the day and the cool night 
air. If he happens to be the 
youngest in the family, he is some- 
times at a disadvantage in getting 
his share of the food, since his 
brothers and sisters, stronger by 
age, push him aside when food is 
brought to them. But food comes 
often and there are times when his 
great hunger makes up for what he 
does not possess in strength. By 
sheer determination he beats them 
enough times to the source of vict- 
uals for the purposes of survival. 

It is not long before the Skimmer 
chick becomes a pin-feathered juve- 
nile. His wings grow enormously, 
seeming, once in a while, to get 
ahead of him. When he stretches 
them out and waves them against 
the wind to gain strength, they 
appear far out of proportion to his 
still small body. But it is essential 
that they reach their full size as 
soon as possible, for the security 
provided by flight is needed. Grad- 
ually the lower mandible becomes 
noticeably larger and more blade- 
like and begins to protrude beyond 
the upper one. The plumage that 
develops is a mixture of grays and 
whites and blacks. There are no 
brilliant colors in feet and bill as 
yet. It will be at least a year before 
the Skimmer can don the robes of 
maturity. 

To us, a Skimmer’s youth is the 
carefree one of story-books. Pro- 
tected on this isolated isle from the 
usual dangers which beset young 
birds on the mainland, his expec- 
tancy of life seems assured. At first 


the beach is his to roam, though he 
prefers only the neighborhood of the 
colony. The vigorous breakers and 
the mirrored tidal pools uncon- 
sciously fascinate him. One day he 
wades into the water, spies a small 
fish, strikes at it clumsily, fails 
miserably to catch it and returns 
hungry to his parents who are still 
coming back with food. On a later 
day he spreads his wings in a stiff 
breeze and finds himself lifted up- 
ward. It is a delightful sensation. 
He alights and does it again. Now 
the island is his. Still he becomes 
periodically hungry and turns back 
to the only place with which he has 
associated food. Soon he is flying 
everywhere but particularly over 
shallow water. Instinctively he 
flies low. It seems a part of him to 
open his mouth and cleave the water 
with his beak. He misjudges the 
scant depth and the tip of his beak 
strikes bottom, snapping his head 
beneath him suddenly. The next 
time he cuts through a wave too 
high for him; it breaks over his 
head. But give the Skimmer time! 
Experience will teach him how to 
use this modification with greater 
dexterity. 

By fall the sea-covered parts of 
the world belong to this youthful 
Skimmer. Nevertheless, he fre- 
quents only the shores of the Carib- 
bean Sea. He is a member of a 
flock of old and young Skimmers. 
During the day he loiters on sand- 
bars and wades and dabbles idly in 
shoal water. In the dusk he cleaves 
the water along the shores—one of a 
host of graceful shadows. 
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Two Masters of Wild-life Painting 
By Aaron Moore Bagg 


MONG those things which I 

can recall from an English 
course at Princeton, so ably and 
interestingly conducted by Dr. J. 
Duncan Spaeth, are two declarations 
of the function of poetry as set forth 
by Matthew Arnold and Edgar 
Allan Poe. To Arnold, Dr. Spaeth 
asserted, poetry not only should 
please, but also, and toa greater de- 
gree, it must be a criticism of life. But 
to Poe, poetry is the rhythmic crea- 
tion of beauty. 

‘““What,’” you may justly inquire, 
“does all this have to do with an 
article which from its title purports 
to deal with the painting of bird 
and animal life?’’ Let me explain. 
I plan to take the above two dicta 
of the function of poetry, and, 
allowing myself the license of an 
analogist, transform them with a 
slight change of phraseology into 
statements of the function of that 
branch of art which deals with wild 
life. Thus, as I understand it, there 
is one school which holds that a 
painting of a bird or animal should 
be a critical study in detail of the 
particular subject involved. And there 
is another school which asserts that 
the function of this branch of art is 
to present a rhythmic reproduction of 
the subject in its particular setting. 

Now I realize that the distinction 
may not be apparent. Therefore I 


shall attempt to clarify the point in 
the remainder of this article by 
studying the art of two exponents 
of these ‘schools." As a representa- 
tive of the first, I present the late 
Louis Agassiz Fuertes; for the sec- 
ond I submit Bruno Liljefors, the 
noted Swedish painter. 

It was in 1897 that Fuertes set 
forth upon his career as an artist of 
nature, especially of birds. Imme- 
diately that outstanding ornitholo- 
gist, Elliott Coues, stated, “I say 
deliberately, with a full sense of my 
words, thas there is now no one who 
can draw and paint birds so well as 
Mr. Fuertes, and I do not forget 
Audubon himself when I add that 
America has not before produced an 
ornithological artist of equal possi- 
bilities.’’ (1 have italicized that last ° 
phrase because, from a speculative 
point of view, I find it of revealing 
significance.) This was the situa- 
tion. Fuertes found himself an 
artist of increasing ability and 
genius; he already was accepted as 
such. Now, two roads were open 
to him: he’ could paint pictures 
which would be considered things 
of beauty by the general public; or 
he could confine his work to the 
specialized field of contract illus- 
trations for nature magazines and 
books. He chose the latter course, 
and we now know Fuertes as the 
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artist who illustrated The Birds of 
New York, and who painted 75 per 
cent of the plates in the more recent 
Birds of Massachusetts, the latter be- 
ing his latest and best work. Fuer- 
tes, moreover, contributed excellent 
illustrations to other publications. 
The most noteworthy example of 
this is the work he did for the 
National Geographic Magazine. To 
put it briefly, Fuertes contributed 
plates annually to one issue of this 
magazine from 1913 to 1920 inclu- 
sive, with an approximate average 
of 45 plates each year. The greater 
proportion of these are of birds, but 
they also include pictures of dogs 
and the mammals of North America. 

Fuertes, therefore, is best known 
as a contract painter. The birds and 
animals he painted are amazingly 
perfect in structure, color and pose. 
In this respect he has never been 
surpassed. But this is specialized 
work: Fuertes’ paintings are, first 
and foremost, excellent textbook 
illustrations for the professional 
and amateur nature-lover. They 
are intended to serve as an aid to 
field identification, and, as such, of 
necessity they must be representa- 
tions of birds or animals as one 
would see them at close range, and 
uncomplicated by the natural play 
of light and shadow. Furthermore, 
in these paintings of Fuertes, the 
particular subject is the focal point 
of the whole painting, and for the 
most part the backgrounds are 
merely incidental, something by 
way of context to give an idea of the 
subject’s size and usual habitat. 
And in this connection it is only 
fair to state that this must be attrib- 
uted to the fact that he was paint- 
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ing plates for books and magazines, 
in which all non-essential space must 
be reduced to a minimum. 

Bruno Liljefors was born May 14, 
1860, in Upsala, Sweden. Of his 
background it is necessary to say 
only that his father is reported to 
have been gifted artistically and 
that he was a wise parent, inasmuch 
as he placed no obstacles in the way 
of his son’s natural tastes and in- 
clinations, which led the boy forth 
into the field and forest on expedi- 
tions of game-shooting and the ob- 
servation of wild life. This was a 
wise and considerate move on the 
part of the elder Liljefors, for young 
Bruno was weak and delicate as a 
boy, and these trips not only built 
up his physique but also endowed 
him with a knowledge and love of 
the animal kingdom which stood 
him in good stead in his later years. 
Like Fuertes, he became a field 
naturalist. 

When he was nineteen years old, 
Liljefors was enrolled as a student 
at the Academy of Arts in Stock- 
holm, where he studied for three 
years, but since then (#.¢., 1882) he 
has confined his training entirely to 
independent, free studies under the 
greatest of teachers—Nature—al- 
though he freely acknowledges his 
debt to many of his artistic friends, 
notably Anders Zorn. 

Liljefors was fortunate in making 
a contract about 1900 with Mr. 
Ernest Thiel, a banker. But this 
was not a contract in the sense of 
those upon which Fuertes entered, 
for with Liljefors it was an agree- 
ment to do twenty paintings of 
wild life as he saw it, for which Mr. 
Thiel would pay him an average 
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price of approximately $525 apiece. 
Through this compact, during an 
important period of his life, Lilje- 
fors was enabled to devote himself 
to creative work without any wor- 
ries of a material nature. 

As Dr. K. E. Russow has said, 
“Liljefors has made the _ beauty- 
value of objective truth the core of 
his art.’’ This is the essence of 
Liljefors’ work, and a few words of 
the artist himself will amplify the 
significance of this. .In an article 
entitled ‘In the Woods,’ Liljefors 
says, ‘‘Since childhood I have had a 
peculiar and strong affection for 
watching wild animals appear out- 
of-doors, which makes me occupy 
most of my time drawing them. The 
vivid pictures of equipoise, and 
perfection of its kind, appeal to me, 
as does the organic connection between 
them and surrounding nature. Their 
shape is firm and proud of outline— 
no nervous flurry even when moving 
the fastest and in the most trying 
situations—and their mechanism is 
so well and logically balanced that 
no position ever becomes ugly, but 
each series of movements so many 
charming revelations to the ob- 
server.’ (The italics are mine.) 
And in another part of the article he 
says, ‘‘The connection between the 
wild animal and his surroundings is 
so organic that a hare, for instance, 
scared from a bush and scurrying 
away into the landscape, seems like 
a fruit falling from its place among 
the leaves.’’ And Liljefors, follow- 
ing his method of seeing and reflect- 
ing Nature, takes this entire con- 
sonance of landscape and animal 
and reproduces it faithfully upon his 
Canvases, with a complete efface- 


ment of his own particular, subjec- 
tive viewpoint. That is, as Dr. 
Russow points out, Liljefors’ “‘un- 
prejudiced eye has just grasped the 
beauty value of an event, in con- 
tradistinction to what has happened 
in innumerable other similar pic- 
tures, where the artists, to the best 
of their ability, have ‘imagined’ 
what takes place, and so created 
purely imaginary pictures.’’ In 
other words, Liljefors injects no 
personal interpretation into his 
paintings, but rather leaves this to 
the person who sees his picture. 

It is significant that Liljefors re- 
ceived the large Gold Medal at 
Munich in 1892 (that is, at a time 
when technical skill was considered 
the acme of a painting), not for an 
animal picture, but for the ‘Caper- 
calzie Hunter,’ a picture of a man 
standing in the midst of a fir forest 
at dawn, listening for the drum- 
ming of Grouse. It is significant, I 
say, because it indicates that Lilje- 
fors was recognized not merely as 
an excellent portrayer of Nature, 
but also as an artist preéminent 
among his peers of the world of art 
in the broadest sense of the word. 

In this discussion of two types of 
wild-life painting it is only right 
that I should point out that while 
Fuertes was a master of water-color, 
Liljefors employed oils, and therein 
lies one of the reasons for the dif- 
ference in'their work. For while 
water-color (especially dry-point 
technique) is conducive to fine, de- 
tailed work, oils are more useful in 
gaining broader, grander effects. 
And whereas we found that Fuertes 
concentrated on microscopic details 
of color, form, and structure, Lilje- 
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fors shows us with broad strokes 
the view of the subject-matter a 
hunter would gain with his unaided 
eye. That is, the bird or animal is 
neither more nor less distinct in its 
surroundings than it would be in 
Nature. Often in his pictures of 
sea-birds certain individual birds 
are merely suggested in form and 
color; yet when you have looked at 
the painting for a while from the 
correct distance, you are actually 
convinced that there really is a 
flock of water-fowl rising and fall- 
ing on the waves of the sea. 

It is my personal regret that more 
people cannot enjoy the pleasure of 
seeing the work of Liljefors. Need- 
less to say, no words could begin to 
describe these paintings; yet it is 
tribute of the highest order when I 
say that a person standing before 
one of these artistic gems must 
inevitably feel that he is not merely 
looking upon an ordered arrange- 
ment of colors on canvas, but rather 
that he is an eye-witness of a natural 
event. Some of Liljefors’ paintings 
are almost photographic in their 
fidelity to objective reality; yet at 
the same time those very paintings 
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are bathed in a grandeur of color and 
drama which a mere photographic 
plate will never catch. 

One test of whether or not a 
painting is really a work of art is 
the spiritual reaction aroused in the 
person seeing the painting. Let me 
quote what Mr. Tor Hedberg says 
of a work of Liljefors, which de- 
picts two Black-throated Divers: 
“To me there is more mysticism of 
the sea in this picture than in all the 
sea-folk of Bécklin, and yet it is 
rendered with the most direct sense 
of reality.” 

I hope that more people will make 
some effort to familiarize themselves 
with the works of this great Swe- 
dish painter. And it is my firm con- 
viction that any man who does see 
his paintings will agree that Bruno 
Liljefors, above all others, has at- 
tained the perfection of a truly great 
painter and has won a place for that 
branch of art which portrays wild 
life. It is Liljefors’ complete tech- 
nical ability, combined with his 
sense of rhythmic order and con- 
sonance of subject and setting, that 
has gained for him this niche of 
honor. 
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Down the Santee in a Folding Boat 


By Roger T. Peterson 


OTHING could be finer—than 

to be in Carolina,”’ especially 
in late March. The drive from New 
York City to coastal South Caro- 
lina at that time of year is like 
jumping from the ‘mud season’ to 
May in the brief span of two days. 

Our trip had the spirit of a 
holiday adventure, heightened by 
the nature of its purpose: to try to 
settle rumors of the existence of 
certain extinct or near-extinct birds 
in the wilderness of the Santee 
Basin. 

But the Santee Swamps are ex- 
tensive; hundreds of square miles of 
cypress, gum, and pine embrace the 
muddy yellow stream with its 
tortuous oxbows, swamps known to 
few men besides a handful of hog- 
herders and trappers since the his- 
toric days of Marion, the ‘Swamp 
Fox.’ Might it not be possible that 
our birds were elsewhere in this 
vast area than where they had 
originally been reported—perhaps 
somewhere upriver? After con- 
sulting maps, we decided to put a 
boat into the stream at a point far 
inland in the state, and drift down 
toward the coast—a distance of 
about 100 miles. It was an ex- 
citing thought—penetrating this 
territory the first time it had ever 
been done by birdmen. 


Unpacking our folding boat, we 
stretched its vulcanized rubber hull 
over the skeleton framework, made 
the fastenings tight, and eased the 
trim eighteen-foot craft into the 
water. Provisions, enough to last 
five or six days, were stowed fore 
and aft, and with double-bladed 
paddles flashing, we slipped into 
the silty flow. 

It was late in the day when we 
made our start, and our better 
judgment should have bade us wait 
until mext morning, but we were 
eager to be on the river for at least 
an hour or two before making 
camp. The exhilaration of floating 
between walls of moss-hung cy- 
presses and verdant tangles crowned 
by Cherokee roses and jessamine 
obliterated all thought of time and 
caution, and darkness found us 
without a camping-spot. We wel- 
comed this excuse to make a night 
of it on the river, loafing in the 
current, listening to the night 
sounds. 

With paddles across our knees, 
ready for quick action should a 
rushing riffle betray a snag, we 
floated along, startled occasionally 
by the sudden slap of an alligator’s 
tail or a leaping carp. We tried to 
pierce the darkness, with the thin 
beam of our flashlight, in the 
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direction of strange animal voices, 
but could see nothing. Occasion- 
ally a White-throated Sparrow sang 
in the blackness, as if disturbed 
from fitful slumber. We wondered 
whether these frequent bursts were 
not parting salutes as they launched 
forth into the night sky, north- 
bound. Several times we drifted 
into little parties of Wood Ducks 
concernedly uttering their soft 
Finch-like jeee. At the flash of the 
light they fled, the females almost 
screaming their terrified who-eek! 

The real bird of the night in the 
Santee is the Barred Owl. From 
everywhere came their baritone 
hootings—Who cooks for you, who 
cooks for you all? Two Owls ‘talking’ 
to each other in their mellow 
southern accents would sometimes 
work up to a pitch that rever- 
berated back and forth through the 
swamp. Although we saw the dim 
form of but one Owl that evening, 
we counted between fifty-five and 
sixty of them hooting in the course 
of a few miles! 

Rather than pass by too much of 
this river country by night, we 
pulled up to the right bank, wedged 
the prow between two prostrate 
logs, and waited for morning. 
People trained in the art of sleeping 
under adverse conditions can get 
their forty winks anywhere—in the 
rear seat of an automobile, on the 
floor, or even standing up, hanging 
to a subway strap. We had never 
tried sleeping in a sitting posture in 
a boat before, but we eventually 
dropped into a sort of coma that 
certainly could not have been called 
slumber. Daylight seemed inter- 
minably long in coming. For hours 


we imagined we could see the sky 
lighting up toward the horizon. 
Awakening from a long doze, we 
heard a Cardinal sing. We knew it 
was the real thing that time. In a 
few minutes the air was ringing 
with the chants of Cardinals, Caro- 
lina Wrens, and Titmice. The 
lesser voices were drowned out but, 
in half an hour, when the first burst 
of song had subsided, we could 
hear the Gnatcatchers, the Yellow- 
throated Warblers, and the Parulas 
—and a little later the less striking 
voices of the Vireos. 

The Vireos surprised us. There 
were four species represented and 
the following days showed that 
they were well distributed through 
the bottoms—even the Red-eye—a 
mid-May migrant in the North. 
The presence of so many ‘May’ 
birds, such as Hooded Warblers, 
Hummingbirds, and Vireos, to- 
gether with large numbers of ‘early 
April’ migrants, Ruby-crowned 
Kinglets, Winter Wrens, and Her- 
mit Thrushes in these Carolina 
woodlands, in late March, vividly 
showed the variation in pace at 
which different species progress 
northward. 

The Swainson’s Warbler, which 
lives in some of the cane-patches, 
had not yet arrived, but the striking 
blue-gray and gold Prothonotary 
was there. Each day saw more of 
them, singing their emphatic tweet- 
tweet-tweet-tweet-tweet in the cypress 
sloughs. The Wayne's Warbler, 
that small-billed form of the Black- 
throated Green peculiar to the 
timbered swamps of the Carolina 
low country, was just coming in. 
If there is a difference between its 
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“with double-bladed paddles flashing . . .’” Photo by Alexander Sprunt, Jr 


song and that of its northern rela- 
tive, we could not be sure of it. 
Some people say there is. 

The Yellow-throated Warblers 
and the Parulas could be counted 
only in the hundreds; so could the 
Wood Ducks. During the first five 
days they totaled over 1200. From 
every bend of the river they flew, 
usually in pairs, the females always 
just in front of the males, as if by 
some invariable rule of Wood Duck 
etiquette. A few birds had brought 
their newly hatched young from 
the hollow boles in the forest 
through the dried-out swamps to 
the river's edge, where they hugged 
the banks in close formation at 
their mother’s tail. The swiftness 
of the current in parts of the river 
must be a real hazard to young 
ducklings, as several times we saw 
lone babies, wildly peeping, borne 
down-stream, far from their broods. 
Alligators probably take their 
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share, but judging by the great 
abundance of ‘Woodies,’ this pre- 
dation does not seem adversely to 
affect them. 

The ‘gators’ seemed to prefer the 
low muddy banks on which to drag 
their armored lengths. They are 
not Over-numerous on the Santee, 
and extremely shy, probably be- 
cause of the shooting parties that 
from time to time cruise the river 
at night with jacklights, seeking 
out the coal-red eye-shine of the 
great saurians. 

Although the swamp forests ex- 
tend almost unbroken over hun- 
dreds of square miles, much of them 
was cut, long years ago, as the old 
stumps testify. But there are large 
tracts that have never known an ax. 
This will some day be changed, 
too, as they are owned by lumber 
interests. Someone ought to take a 
breeding-bird census there soon, 4s 
a permanent record of the bird 
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population of an original river- 
swamp habitat. We suspect that 
the population would be rather 
greater than that of a mature 
second-growth forest, since the 
trees are so large and widely spaced 
that they form their own ‘edges.’ 
We were constantly awed by the 
tremendous size of some of the 
forest giants—sweet gums fourteen 
feet in circumference, loblolly pines 
with a girth of sixteen feet, and cy- 
press trees with a bole circumfer- 
ence of over twenty feet. Some of 
those same cypresses had swollen 
buttresses that must have measured 
over thirty feet! 

Early morning always brought 
the greatest dividends. An _ oc- 
casional Turkey cock could be 
heard gobbling at daybreak, a 
fatal habit that has betrayed many 
of them to poachers. Woodpeckers 
of more than half a dozen species 
rolled out their tattoos. We found 
the Red-belly most common, the 
lordly Pileated, or ‘Swamp Kate,’ 


Many Visitors 


Mr. W. E. Browne, of Grandin, Fla., 
whose article ‘A Visit to Manywings’ ap- 
peared in Birp-Lore for September-October, 
1937, reports that large numbers of human 
visitors this past winter came to enjoy his 
feathered visitors. Mr. Browne writes us: 
“Our guest-book recorded people from 
thirty-seven states, Cuba, Quebec, Ontario, 


next. The sight of an Eagle over- 
head, a lucky glimpse of a Swallow- 
tailed Kite through the live oaks, 
or Egrets in a ‘gum slough,’ con- 
tributed to a picture of primeval 
beauty that we shall not easily 
forget. The only false note was the 
great number of scraggly hogs that 
were encountered. These swamps, 
in spots, are veritable pigpens with 
soil rooted up and countless sharp 
hoofmarks in the soft mud. Perhaps 
this is the reason so few moccasins 
are seen away from the riverbank. 

After nine days of growing love 
for the Santee, we left without 
having found the object of our 
search, but convinced that most 
anything might hide there suc- 
cessfully for years. May this beau- 
tiful area long remain undisturbed! 
What would happen were the San- 
tee River to be choked off, far up- 
stream? What would the _infil- 
tration of tidal salt-water do to the 
age-old cypress bottoms? We 
shudder to think. 


to ‘Manywings’ 


Nova Scotia, Mexico, and England. There 
were over six hundred people, and many of 
them used Birp-Lore and my little story of 


‘Manywings’ as an introduction . . . some 
days there were as many as sixty people 
here.’ More than sixty of the visitors 


joined the Florida Audubon Society, at 
Mr. Browne's suggestion. 
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Posterity’s World’ 
By Robert Cushman Murphy 


President, National Association of Audubon Societies 


AY I begin a talk before sev- 
eral hundred citizens of Mas- 
sachusetts by passing along a high 
compliment that you, as well as I, 
recently received in a southern city? 
Under the auspices of a group of 
garden clubs, I had gone there to 
address a large audience. One of the 
listeners observed to another, ‘“We 
were informed that our speaker is a 
New Yorker, but I'm confident he’s 
a Bostonian.’’ 

Our hostess satisfied that infer- 
ence by explaining that my mother 
came of the Plymouth colony. Then 
—and here is your share of the com- 
pliment—she turned toward me and 
added: 

‘‘For people, you see, we-all think 
first of three states—Virginia, South 
Carolina, and Massachusetts.”’ 

The faith of a Virginian imposes 
a vast responsibility, we must ad- 
mit! You Massachusetts folk are 
living up to it in many ways, and 
in none more so than through the 
proud work of this body—volunta- 
rily supported, privately adminis- 
tered—which for almost half a cen- 
tury has been saving so much that 
is precious from the bottomless pit 
and setting a standard gladly fol- 
lowed not only in other common- 


wealths of our own country but 
also in the ancestral kingdom across 
the sea. When the parent so frankly 
copies the child, we may be sure 
that the latter has come into 
wisdom. 

It is not necessary for me to tell 
you how greatly your state is ad- 
mired for its leadership in conserva- 
tional work, and especially for the 
cordial and effective codperation 
that obtains here between official 
and private groups. You have in 
Massachusetts three distinct eco- 
logical regions of equivalent beauty 
and interest, namely, the Atlantic 
littoral with its outlying islands and 
the hook of Cape Cod, the mellow 
riparian belt of the Connecticut 
Valley, and the montane country of 
the Berkshires. To date the activ- 
ities of your society have led to the 
setting aside of thirty-one reserva- 
tions, remarkably well distributed 
among all three of these zones. 
Furthermore, I believe that there 
are sixteen wild-life refuges in your 
fourteen counties, totaling alto- 
gether about 10,000 acres under 
charge of the Department of Con- 
servation. The latter agency and 
the State Reclamation Board have 
worked hand in glove in more ways 


*Address at the annual conference of the Trustees of Public Reservations of Massachusetts, Boston, 


January 26, 1938. 
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than can be recounted for the better- 
ment of the common heritage. A 
fair example is the rectification they 
have recently made of earlier wide- 
spread mistakes in mosquito drain- 
age. By reflooding potholes and 
shallow-water flats, and applying a 
biological rather than an engineer- 
ing technique to the problem, Mas- 
sachusetts has shown that mosquito 
control and water-fowl-shore-bird 
restoration can be advanced with 
the same operation. Let us hope 
that other sections of our Atlantic 
seaboard will note and imitate. Let 
us pray that they will heed also a 
forthright statement in the report 
of the Biological Survey for 1937 
that such a simple larvicide as 
pyrethrum has been found just as 
effective in mosquito control as fuel- 
oil, while at the same time very 
much less harmful to plant and 
animal life in general. 

There is something peculiarly 
stirring in the printed records of 
the Trustees of Public Reservations 
which inform us tersely that such 
and such an exquisite speck of the 
earth's crust has been segregated as 
a trust for ‘all time.’ All time!— 
another battle won in the war for 
the reconquest of part of what we 
received in the seventeenth century 
for nothing! Massachusetts is a 
state that has experienced much of 
the historic migration of people 
from farm to city. I am told that at 
Present. you have less land under 
agricultural cultivation, by some 
two million acres, than was tilled 
at the date of the American Revolu- 
tion. This fact has furnished some 
measure of opportunity for forward- 
looking conservationists, because 


we realize that the ebb is but tem- 
porary and that sooner or later the 
human tide will rush back over the 
abandoned farms and regrown for- 
ests, carrying with it destructive 
processes more formidable, perhaps, 
than those accompanying the earlier 
and slighter flood. It is essential 
for us to act quickly as well as 
wisely, especially with reference to 
the remaining primeval tracts, or 
else a hollow voice will one day cry 
out in our common conscience, 
‘Too late, too late." How sparse, 
despite all our efforts, are stands of 
gigantic first-growth white pines. 
The very few that survive, fortu- 
nately, are mostly safe from such 
lumbermen as suffer acutely so long 
as they see mature timber still 
upright. 

The current plan of the Trustees, 
the “‘Bay Circuit’’ which meanders 
around the metropolitan district 
from Duxbury Beach all the way to 
Newburyport, is a grand conception. 
It recalls in many respects the 
amazing result that Commissioner 
Robert Moses has brought about in 
and near New York, the transfigu- 
ration that we call ‘‘from dump to 
glory."’ But your proposal, while 
equally utilitarian, is more casual, 
designed even more for enjoyment 
all along the way rather than for 
getting anywhere in a hurry. Your 
project is also far more economical 
than ours, and I understand that 
there will be no cost to the state for 
new road-building. The Bay Cir- 
cuit is surely something that all 
good citizens can sponsor whole- 
heartedly. 

When we think of the rural 
beauty that is being saved in these 
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ways, it is important for us to 
remember, too, the native animal 
life that belongs in it. Unless a 
region retains a fair share of this, 
the landscape tends to become, as 
Professor Aldo Leopold has said, 
only the ‘‘dead image of a living 
thing.’’ How outrageously we have 
wiped out our eastern North Ameri- 
can game, beginning generations 
ago with New England Wild Tur- 
keys and continuing right up to the 
woodland caribou, of which there 
are now said to be exactly six 
animals remaining in the state of 
Minnesota. Yet how much territory 
we possess that could still accom- 
modate these creatures and a score 
of others which have either gone 
or become extremely rare. How 
strong is prejudice! How slow are 
many sportsmen, farmers, and legis- 
lators to accept indicated restric- 
tions of the shooting privilege, or 
to see what every modern naturalist 
learns with his alphabet, namely, 
that wild animals are well off only 
when a normal proportion of their 
natural enemies continues to exist 
along with them. The stock keeps 
healthy and the population goes 
through its established cycles, lead- 
ing up to periodical climaxes, only 
under such a balance. Yet the state 
of Pennsylvania is still paying 
bounties for the killing of the gray 
fox, weasel, Great Horned Owl and 
Goshawk—two dollars for each 
adult Goshawk and one dollar for 
fledglings. 

Happily, the organized educa- 
tional system of the United States 
is gradually getting into the fray 
over all such problems, and succeed- 
ing generations may seé a great 
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change in the popular point of view. 
Twenty-two colleges and univer- 
sities now list four-year curricula in 
wild-life management and conserva- 
tion. Twenty-eight others offer 
shorter elective courses or recognize 
graduate work in these fields. For 
the sake of those who object to the 
idea of ‘managing’ wild life, I 
should explain that it is really the 
environment that is managed—‘im- 
proved’ might be a better term. 
Management does not mean any 
approach toward the domestication 
of wild animals; it signifies rather 
that all such tend through their 
fecundity to fill up any refuge that 
meets their needs, and when a good 
ecological status is restored to a 
range that condition is fulfilled. So 
much submarginal land, which 
means merely land not well adapted 
to its present use, is far more valu- 
able for its wild-life crop than for 
any direct product of its soil. And 
much good forest land should be 
yielding not only timber but also 
manifold added values from its 
wild life. 

You will observe that I accept 
the ‘crop’ principle. Of course, if 
we are to have game, we can only 
harvest the surplus, not kill the 
root. That is why the National 
Association of Audubon Societies 
has always worked with reasonable 
sportsmen and has included on its 
Board of Directors such distin- 
guished sportsmen as your fellow 
member, Dr. John C. Phillips. If 
any man is opposed to all killing for 
sport, we can hardly say that he 1s 
following a wrong personal track, 
and we respect his views. But con- 
servation and humanitarianism are 
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not synonymous, and I hold that a 
true conservationist may favor the 
use of game no less than of lumber. 

I have read, in articles allegedly 
dealing with conservation, tirades 
against fox-hunting and similar 
sports, on the grounds of their 
cruelty. This seems to me just a bit 
beside the point. Foxes have no- 
where been wiped out through rid- 
ing to hounds, but rather, in all the 
territory from which they have dis- 
appeared, by relentless shooting and 
trapping. Throughout all of our 
settled country in eastern North 
America we have likewise trapped 
our otters ruthlessly out of exis- 
tence. In England, to trap or even 
to shoot an otter is unspeakable. 
Whether it is legal or not, I don’t 
know; the fact that it is ‘bad form’ 
gives the animal firmer protection 
than laws would provide. The otter 
is hunted as a sport with packs of 
otter hounds, and the paradoxical 
result is that this engaging mammal 
is common in every English rural 
stream, practically up to the sub- 


Photo — by a Tibbitts 
“How outrageously we have wiped out our eastern... game. 


urbs of cities corresponding to 
Boston or New York. 

I give these examples to empha- 
size that it is not the fact of hunting 
or fishing, but their result, which is 
of first concern to a conservationist. 
Personally, I would far rather see 
otter hunting in my own country- 
side on Long Island than to have 
neither otter hunting nor otters, 
which is what we have come to. 

As every one of you knows, these 
are violent and critical days in the 
history of the American conserva- 
tion movement. Not only selfish- 
ness but also honest difference of 
opinion are providing plenty of fire- 
works. The reorganization fight at 
Washington; the Federal restrictions 
versus the gunners who want at once 
to shoot more Ducks; the drainers 
versus those who would re-establish 
the lost water-table; the power in- 
terests that want dams versus citizens 
who care more for correct river 
ecology; the stockmen versus the 
people who know better than to 
allow predatory animals to bewholly 
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exterminated ; and innumerable other 
partisans—all are bard at it. If our 
essential point of view wins out soon 
enough to count, we shall look back on 
the present as a triumphant era. In 
the meanwhile, regardless of suspense 
and doubt in other parts of the 
nation, it is an infinite satisfaction 
to be able to say: ‘Massachusetts, 
there she stands!"’ 

Well, through the whole welter 
of this many-sided, controversial, 
often loosely discussed and embit- 
tered subject, there have from time 
to time been voices that have asked 
in all quietness what conservation 
really signifies in terms of enduring 
human aspirations. What would be 
left if our strongly individual predi- 
lections or prejudices could be 
pushed into abeyance? Does the 
present freshet of ideas and publicity 
represent merely the American 
method of expressing a growing 
nationalism? Professor Innis, of 
Toronto, who has recently criticized 
the lack of a philosophy of conser- 
vation in the United States and 
Canada, points out that during the 
boom years before the depression, 
when destruction of natural re- 
sources was proceeding at a far 
greater rate than now, only a rela- 
tively small part of our population 
was giving much thought to the 
subject.t Today, on the contrary, 
when both use and waste have 
slackened, and when so very many 
of us have little opportunity to 
satisfy yearnings for material suc- 
cess, conservation is beginning to 
find a place in everybody's mind, the 
more so because all sorts of official 
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agencies have been enlisted to put 
it there! 

If this be true, I can only say that 
here is the famed ill wind that has 
blown good out of the doldrums of 
recent long years. We, as a people, 
have had time to take stock; we 
have found courage to fight certain 
abuses—even if partly because of 
lack of incentive to prosecute more 
self-centered battles; we have in- 
stilled a leaven that will work for a 
long period to come. Here, at least, 
is something good that may go far 
toward balancing the overdose of 
bad that living generations have had 
to swallow. Here is something 
good, I say, despite the mistakes, 
the conflicting values, the failure to 
see that ‘wise use’ does not cover the 
full meaning of conservation, the 
probability or even certainty that 
some of our programs for such a 
complex venture are filled with 
geographic, social, and economic 
incongruities which only time and 
change can straighten out. 

For conservation in its broad 
sense is intimately concerned, of 
course, not merely with birds, flow- 
ers, and landscapes, but no less with 
power and transportation, agricul- 
ture, industry, health, fashion, ad- 
vertising and other social habits, 
alterations and trends of every sort 
that affect either the renewable or 
the non-renewable natural resources 
of the earth. We know that there 
are minerals—like coal and petro- 
leum—that must eventually give 
out, after which we'll have to get 
on with something else, perhaps by 
making alcohol out of leaves. We 


tinnis, H. A. 1938. ‘The Economics of Conservation.'’ Geographical Review, Vol. 28, pp. 137-139. 
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“... dams versus citizens who care more for correct river ecology...” 


know that there are but limited 
reserves of even such common metals 
as tin, although we still use the 
latter to wrap chewing-gum. 

When an undergraduate, dubious 
about his future, asks my advice, 
I'm apt to tell him that the career 
of an educated junkman offers one of 
the noblest and most hopeful call- 
ings of the new day. Has not the 
demand for scrap-iron already sent 
hordes of welcome scavengers into 
the once abundant graveyards of our 
antiquated motor cars? Empty cans, 
too, are now a marketable product 
for the recovery of their tinplating 
by electrolytic process, and the list 
of materials that may and should 
be re-used is growing by leaps and 
bounds as the flush and pioneering 
stage of history recedes into the 
sphere of things remembered. 


Much of this may seem far re- 
moved from the responsibilities of 
the Trustees of Public Reservations 
or the members of the National 
Association of Audubon Societies— 
although doubtless we are sorely 
tempted to rejoice over any demand 
that transports the upside-down 
automobiles from our green swamps 
to foreign foundries. 

However, to return to our own 
practical field, what is it we are try- 
ing to do, and why? ‘Keep the 
world lovely,’’ we might reply, but 
whence do we get our unbudgeable 
convictions as to what makes it 
beautiful and why it must be kept 
so? Is it, indeed, the esthetic ideal 
that we have first in mind, or are 
there fundamental by-products of 
equal weight? Do we accept the 
value on faith alone, or can we dig 
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out meanings, clear and definable, 
recognizable as equally valid for our 
ancestors, ourselves, and our descen- 
dants, yet of increasing moment as 
human population becomes more 
and more dense? The answers to 
such bold questions may prove, after 
all, less difficult than they promise. 
As a pragmatic test, is it not true 
that the share filled by nature in the 
environment of man has always 
borne a direct ratio to the quality 
of his spiritual culture? What con- 
stitute the real surroundings of 
modern man? ‘‘People,’’ say the 
sociologists, with finality in their 
tone. But people were not foremost 
in ‘‘the environment in which our 
philosophy has developed,’’ ad- 
mitted Dr. Gerald Wendt, Director 
of the American Institute, in the 
course of a recent address at Town 
Hall, New York. Yet, he continued, 
‘nature has all but disappeared as 
the environment of the human race 
What we have now is not a 
scientific environment but an en- 
vironment made by science. Time 
was when each man faced nature 
directly. Now most of us face other 
people and are quite unconscious of 
nature.’ tf 
To the extent that this is true, it 
is a portentous and ominous state of 
affairs. Adjustment to the compli- 
cated problems of human society we 
desperately need, but it can never be 
accomplished by leaving out the 
world of nature. When we think of 
the milieu in which mankind has 
tended to become most ingrown, 
stunted and warped, are not close 
walls and overcrowded living, slums, 
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murky air, the absence of light and 
breeze and of a green out-of-doors 
among the first things that come to 
mind? 

On the other hand, our. soundest 
traditions of well-being, growth 
and exaltation are just as surely 
associated with the life and hum of 
nature unspoiled. The nostalgic 
title, ‘Merrie England,’ conjures up 
no picture of populous London 
wards, but rather one of village 
greens and age-old trees and rural 
life generally. The great literature 
of the Jews does not date from the 
period during which they were 
penned up in ghettos. No, it had 
been born while they were still rus- 
tics and ‘hill-billies,’ scattered 
through a wilderness under the 
burning skies of the Levant. 

Scripture teems with excellent 
nature lore, including local bird 
notes that would do justice to the 
best trained member of the Nuttall 
Ornithological Club! Let us take 
this, from the Book of Job: 


The wing of the Ostrich rejoiceth; 

But are her pinions and feathers kindly? 

For she leaveth her eggs on the earth, 

And warmeth them in the dust, 

And forgetteth that the foot may crush them, 

Or that the wild beast may trample them. 

She is hardened against her young ones, as if they 
were not hers: 

Though her labour be in vain, she is without fear; 

Because God hath deprived her of wisdom, 

Neither hath he imparted to her understanding. 

What time she lifteth up herself on high, 

She scorneth the horse and his rider. 


Surely the author of such keen, 
up-to-date natural history and ani- 
mal behaviorism at least had a 
country estate, as many of you have, 
for which he forsook the crowded 
streets on week ends and at times of 
unpopular pronouncements of the 
Administration! I might go on cit- 
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ing examples if it were necessary, 
but the point of them all is the same, 
namely, that he is an unhappy man 
who has never felt the universal 
meaning of the poet's line, ‘One 
touch of nature makes the whole 
world kin.” 

We well know that conservation 
‘pays’ in a material sense, and that 
‘wise use’ is an ethical obligation 
on an earth that must ultimately 
come face to face with the hard fact 
of ‘‘scant means in relation to given 
ends.’" But we are motivated by 
something deeper even than that. 
If man does not live by bread alone, 
neither can he live satisfyingly by 
man alone. It is the prophets com- 
prising your membership and that 
of similar bodies who, regardless of 
boom or ‘recession,’ have stead- 
fastly cried out about man’s need of 
nature for the peace and balance of 
his own soul. In that lies the true 
necessity for sweet vistas, alluring 
roads, clear streams, undefaced rocks 
where the clean spray spatters, green 
groves and spangled fields, bird song 
in our gardens and Hawks circling in 
our sky. The worth is similar in our 
treasuring of human shrines, in- 
variably steeped in nature, and dat- 
ing from our own Golden Age when 
America briefly enjoyed the calm 
and mature eighteenth century civi- 
lization that was terminated ab- 
tuptly by the breaching of new 
frontiers. In the words of the youth- 
ful Bryant, whose home you would 
now also save, 

To him who in the love of Nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 

A various language. 

And that language is the only one 
endowed with the gift of tongues; 


F , Photo by Lorene Squire 
“Hawks circling in our sky...” 


it is the Esperanto of all men and all 
times. The best man-made world is 
still that in which the craftsman- 
ship of deity is as much as possible 
in evidence. It is the kind of Pos- 
terity’s World upon which, for love 
of those who follow, we have set 
our hearts. 
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BIRD-LORE $ MOTTO: 
A Bird in the Bush Is Worth Two in the Hand 


Witt there be an open season on water- 
fowl this fall? If the answer is in the 
affirmative, how long will it be? What will 
be done about bag limits? Methods of 
hunting? 

From many parts of the breeding-grounds 
comes word that this year there is an 
abundance of water. If the water-supply 
holds, prospects are good for augmented 
Duck numbers; should June or July witness 
a renewed onset of the drought, sloughs, 
ponds, and marshes may function merely as 
traps where nests and young will have to be 
abandoned. It is still too early for anyone to 
express a sound opinion as to what condition 
our water-fowl will be in when the dates 
for the hunting season again are at hand. 

It is not too early, however, to stress 
certain other aspects of the water-fowl 
problem. The first of these is economic. 
The Federal Government, during the past 
few years, has invested millions of dollars 
in water-fowl refuges, many of them ex- 
cellent breeding-grounds. Taking the long 
view, such moneys are well spent, whether 
in terms of economics or recreation. 

Yet, every year since the Duck decline 
became serious, qualified observers have 
asserted that the available nesting-grounds 
are far in excess of need—that there are not 
nearly enough water-fowl to occupy the 
marshes. In other words, the investment of 
these funds might be compared to greatly 
enlarging factory equipment necessary to 
turn out needed camera lenses when in- 
sufficient glass was to be had. Few business- 
men operate their plants in such a manner. 

The expansion of refuge areas we strongly 
approve. Funds for this purpose have been 
available as never before, and to plough 
them back into the Jand in such a way as to 
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increase and perpetuate a valuable, renew- 
able, natural resource is sound economy. 
But what of the economy of expanding the 
plant without a comparable expansion of the 
materials needed for production? This is a 
question whose answer is important to 
every citizen—not only to those who find 
their recreation and livelihood in the 
out-of-doors. 

What of the duration of the open season, 
the size of permitted bags, and methods of 
taking water-fowl? That pressure groups 
among gunners have come into being, in 
response to an increase of Ducks and Geese 
in certain sections of the country, is evident. 
Many of these groups are advocating a 
return to the highly destructive practices 
that obtained in the past—live decoys, 
baiting, batteries, and staggered seasons. 

That water-fowl would probably never be 
able to survive a revival of such shooting 
methods seems certain. They have evolved 
a breeding rate, over millennia, to com- 
pensate for natural losses—which still take 
their annual toll. Man has superimposed 
heavy additional losses by his activities; 
mosquito ditching and oiling; grazing; fire; 
pollution; drainage and such water exhaus- 
tion as fosters botulism—all these destroy 
many Ducks. (It has been flippantly said 
that every time you shoot an engineer you 
save a thousand Ducks!) To these losses, 
natural and unnatural, must be added an 
annual kill of millions of birds by hunters. 

In a number of areas shooting programs, 
permitting the cropping of surplus numbers 
of upland game birds, have been successfully 
operated. The surplus, in these cases, has 
been the numbers in excess of the carrying 
capacity of the areas. 

No method of this sort has yet been 
derived for water-fowl. As long as breeding- 
grounds lack seed-stock, we are not crop 
ping a surplus. The National Association of 
Audubon Societies has advocated a closed 
season in order to build Duck numbers 
toward such a sound management basis. 
The season has not been closed—but re 
strictions have been imposed on hunting 
periods and methods. Until Duck numbers 
have been built back to capacity—until, 
that is, there is an actual surplus of Ducks 
and Geese—it is obviously wiser not to relax 
any restriction. 


ACK in 1907, President Eliot of Harvard 

said, ‘‘To my thinking, the real reason 
for the unsatisfactory condition of nature 
study in American schools, in general, is that 
it is practically impossible in many places to 
find teachers who are competent to direct the 
study in an intelligent manner.’’ That was 
certainly true then; the wave of enthusiasm 
for the study of nature in the schools at that 
time, engendered largely, no doubt, by the 
works of Seton, Burroughs, Theodore Roose- 
velt, and others, suffered an early setback 
because of the shortage of adequately trained 
teachers. 

Periodically, since then, nature study has 
gained favor and then fallen into disrepute. 
Lately, we have again become aware of pres- 
sure in some quarters to drop it from the school 
curriculum, substituting generalized science 
entirely. Assertions have been made that 
nature study is obsolete, a relic of horse-and- 
buggy days, a subject unrelated to the needs 
of modern children, one which has little re- 
lation to life experiences. It is advocated that 
more emphasis be placed on phenomena that 
are man-made, such as electrically operated 
trains, than on ‘learning the common wild 
flowers or birds of the vicinity.’ This point 
of view is probably that of science teachers 
who are unable to vitalize the study of living 
things because of the inadequacy of their own 
backgrounds. They are well grounded in a 
knowledge of broad physical principles, but 
are unable to associate them with the every- 
day forms of life that surround them. To quote 
Dr. Arthur A. Allen in Ornithological Education 
in America, ‘‘It is a regrettable fact that there 
are still large numbers of zodlogy teachers 
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in our high schools who cannot 
recognize more than the very com- 
monest birds and who know little 
about them except that they differ 
from other animals in certain de- 
tails of structure. They naturally 
fail to awaken the dormant interest 
in birds which all normal children 
have."’ 

But why should a child’s in- 
terest in birds, or mammals, or 
flowers, be developed? The chances 
are very small that he will become 
a professional naturalist. Will this 
acquired knowledge ever be useful 
to him? What are its values? These 
are fair questions, certainly. 


What Should Be the Aims of Nature 

Study? 

We cannot believe that the study 
of nature in the schools has outlived 
its usefulness. Save us from the 
over-mechanized society that would 
result from a knowledge of science 
based only on the study of applied 
physics and chemistry, important 
though they may be! That the 
cultural importance of nature study 
is great cannot be denied; that there 
is a considerable recreational value 
is also without question, but what 
of the importance of understanding 
the land on which we live, and 
from which we draw our sustenance, 

the land which, used properly or 
improperly, will determine our stan- 
dard of living? 

Proper land-use requires a knowledge 
of biological laws, a knowledge of the 
interdependence of all forms of life, the 
plants, the birds, mammals, insects 
and all the rest. Each form of life 
reproduces its own kind, and its 
success is determined by its en- 
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vironment. Break an important 
link in the long chain of inter- 
related forms through misuse, mis- 
understanding, or exploitation, and 
the results are sometimes disastrous. 

In a study of land-use we should 
first consider the soil and water on 
which all life depends. We should 
then extend this ecological ap- 
proach to a study of the forest lands 
from which we derive our lumber; 
to the grasslands where our live- 
stock is raised, to the streams, lakes 
and marshes, so essential to the 
water-table which contributes to 
the productivity of the countryside. 

In recent years we have made 
serious attempts to stem the rapid 
wastage of natural resources which 
has been reducing our country’s 
fertile interior to sterility at fifty 
times the speed with which parts of 
China became ‘dead’ land. Arid, 
eroded Australia now looks with 
envy at the strides we are making 
in correcting our dust bowl sit- 
uation. Large-scale preservation of 
farmlands through  soil-conserva- 
tion methods; upstream flood con- 
trol by reforestation and erosion 
control; and the creation of a 
balance between livestock and range 
capacity, to correct the ravages of 
overgrazing, are all steps toward a 
more secure future. 

A nation, conservation conscious, 
usually becomes so through neces- 
sity, but corrective measures can be 
applied only if there is a knowledge 
of the operation of natural laws. 
This is not merely a matter of re- 
search but also of education. To 
quote Dr. Marvin Brooks, Director 
of Nature Education in New York 
City schools, ‘‘Exhausted soils, 
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devastated forests, eroded hillsides and boarded- 
up farmhouses were rapidly spreading over the 
countryside and scarcity was driving prices to 
slowly rising higher levels. Then the national 
and state governments took a hand; state colleges 
and others became leaders in many and varied 
attempts to formulate courses of study [nature 
study as related to human welfare] for elementary 
schools, rural schools, high schools and colleges. 
After a generation or more, nation-wide effort 
under the leadership of Theodore Roosevelt, 
Cornell University, and others, began to bear 
fruit. Nature study was added to the courses of 
study in elementary schools.’’ 

Nature study, patterned after the aims of such 
outstanding leaders as the above, obviously is 
not out of date, but let us look at it as it is often 
taught, and see what foundation there is for the 
queries so often raised by educators. Perhaps we 
need to reorient ourselves, to develop a philoso- 
phy of nature teaching that will accomplish the 
ends championed by the general science teachers. 
If our pedagogy is off the track, let us find the 
thrown switches. 


Identification—a Good Approach? 


It has been suggested that identification of 
plant and animal forms be dispensed with com- 
pletely in favor of studies of the broader natural 
phenomena. We can easily see why this stand 
is taken. To be able to identify twenty-five to 
fifty species of birds increases the pleasure of a 
walk in the country, but in itself contributes 
little to an understanding of biological laws, 
many of which affect man himself in his réle as 
a member of the animal kingdom. Mere identi- 
fication is where our chief weakness has been. 
We have so often listed species as objects rather 
than meanings. This nomenclatural approach, 
where each thing is separated and pigeon-holed, 
means little to the student; the proper under- 
standing comes only when nature is studied as 
an integrated mechanism, not as detailed units 
of study. 

Should we teach generalizations then, and drop 
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BRING YOUR CAMERA! 


AMERA enthusiasts will find 

few places in the United States 
comparable to the Maine coast as a 
source of photographic subjects. 
The long fjord-like bays . the 
innumerable islands—some garbed 
in ancient trees, some standing 
starkly naked against the fury of 


the seas—, fishing villages . . . lob- 
ster pounds old farms 

quiet hillsides . . . turbulent comb- 
ers . . . all are an invitation to the 


winking lens and the quickened 
imagination of the pictorialist. Add 
to these the ever-present beauty of 
birds of the sea and land, the rare 
pods of barking seals and blowing 


whales, and, finally, the beautiful 
faces of the Down Easters them- 
selves, whose very features have 
been carved by the winds, the seas, 
and the fogs. 

Photography has not been made 
one of the special activities at the 
Audubon Nature Camp, but many 
of the campers have taken home 
with them series of negatives such 
as they have rarely been able to 
collect elsewhere. The four pages 
that follow are devoted to pictures 
of some of the birds regularly en- 
countered in the course of field- 
trips, and to places familiar to 
many campers. 
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Afloatand ashore 
... Audubon 
campers follow 
wild life from 
the hills to the 


open ocean 


Where the Spruces Meet the Sea 


A typical Maine coast scene near the 
Audubon Nature Camp 


The Great Horned Owl 

{left} shares his island 

solitude with Audubon 
campers 


Young Herring Gulls 
{lower left} and Guil- 
f ; lemots are visited on 
Photo by S. A. Grimes the boat trips 


Photos by A. D. Cruickshank 


Photos by R. T. Peterson 


Purple Sandpipers {below} bring word that winter is not far 
behind. Ruffed Grouse {left} drum in near-by forests... . 
Gulls eternally ride the winds 


Photo by R 


Photo by A. D. 
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The Original Shag Seana hie 


Bird books call them Double-crested Cormorants 

{above and below} but fishermen, on both sides of 

the Atlantic, know the members of this family by 

the shorter name. A visit to their nesting colonies 
is one of the major events of camp life 


T. Peterson 


The rare European 
Cormorant {above} 
is found only by ex 
pert field observers 
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identification completely? We do 
not think so. Names are handles, 
hnd in our experience are essential 
parts of our tools. The Boy Scouts 
of America recognize this in the first 
requirement of the Bird-Study Merit 
Badge. ‘‘Produce a list of forty 
species of wild birds which have 
been personally observed, and posi- 
tively identified in the field."’ The 
importance of the game element 
cannot be overlooked. It is easy 
enough to interest a child in birds 


} or any other branch of natural 


ss 


science if a game is made of it—a 
game of recognition. This should 
be only a wedge, however. A first- 
hand acquaintance with a few 


, fepresentative species that will serve 
| as illustrative examples, makes for 


a readier understanding of the 
) generalizations. When we can use 


such examples, how much simpler 
it is to understand the principles 
that govern animal populations, 
their interrelationships, and their 
importance to us. How much more 
readily the problem of introduc- 
tion is understood by studying the 
English Sparrow or the gypsy moth. 

In the writing of the new Audu- 
bon leaflets, we have had this con- 
stantly in mind. The leaflets are 
not simply brief life histories but 
most of them touch on broader 
topics, using the species involved as 
a springboard, for example: 


Loon—Fish-eating birds and their relation 
to their aquatic environment. 

Snowy Egret—Effect of man’s persecution 
and protection on a species. 


Canvas-back—Dangers of overcropping our 
wild-life resources. 


Herring Gull—Community life in birds. 


HOW SHOULD NATURE BE TAUGHT? 


Service of birds ot 
Barn Owl oa 
Red-shouldered Hawk ( — to agricul- 


ure. 
Bobolink—Migration, extension of range. 


Audubon’s Warbler—Territory; how song- 
birds limit their own populations. 


Yellow-throat—Role of insect-eating birds. 


Red-wing—Dependence of wild life on 
environment. Geographical variation. 


Starling—Introduced species. 
Crow—Predation. 


These are but a few random ex- 
amples. Each offers a ready entree 
to some of the broader biological 
vistas. All nature study can be 
treated similarly. We should not 
content ourselves merely with tak- 
ing a flower apart, recognizing its 
stamens, petals, and sepals, but 
should also find out what it means 
to the organic world and to us. By 
doing this we will achieve the very 
ends, that of relating nature to our 
lives, which the general science 
leaders would have us strive for. 


Integration. 


One of the most frequently used 
methods of nature study, ‘inte- 
gration of subject matter,’ has 
opened itself wide to fair criticism. 
In schools where provision has not 
been made in the curriculum, nature 
has often been wedged into other 
classes. Even where this excuse of 
necessity does not exist, tie-ups 
with English, art, and geography 
are frequently advocated and often 
much abused. A _ tie-up with 
English, for example, often 
becomes primarily a lesson in Eng- 
lish, rather than a lesson of edu- 
cational value in nature study. 
Most nature poetry, unless well 
chosen, is likely to have this re- 
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sult. We have often seen nature 
games employed to the extent that 
the game became the thing rather 
than the problem. In art work, 
“Make a design using a daisy as a 
motif,’’ becomes purely creative, 
and has little to do with the prob- 
lems of botany. Pure representa- 
tion, on the other hand, can be very 
useful. Activities such as, “Find a 
story to illustrate the phrase, ‘as 


wise as an Owl,’”’ tend to teach 
fiction rather than science. This 
tendency towards anthropomor- 


phism, so frequent, finds its ideal 
medium in nature plays. The aver- 
age bird playlet is a weak thing, all 
sweetness and light, where the 
birds are given the attributes of 
mankind. Each becomes a per- 
sonality interpreted in the light of 
human behavior, as if they were 
wee human folk with feathers. Not 
only is this absurd and unconvinc- 
ing to the child, but it retards a 
proper understanding of animal be- 
havior and natural laws. When 
teachers inquire about bird plays, 
we usually suggest the dramatiza- 
tion of chapters in the life of some 
man like Audubon or Wilson, never 
the story of Cock Robin. At best, 
most plays become dramatics rather 
than the subjects they represent— 
but there are exceptions. 

We are not asserting that inte- 
gration is undesirable and should 
be avoided, but merely pointing out 
some of the pitfalls. The tie-ups 
should be important to the subject 
matter or the problem. In fact, 
more integration with sociology and 
economics, for example, would be 
well in keeping with the primary 
aims of nature study. 
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Thirty Years of Bird Study. 

As an important part of the 
animal kingdom, essential to heal- 
thy land, it is right that the birds 
should have received such’ a large 
share of attention during the last 
three decades. In addition to bird 
study as part of their biology, 
nature study, or science work, the 
schools of over thirty states cele- 
brate Bird Day annually. In the 
last twenty-seven years nearly six 
million Junior Audubon club mem- 
bers- have been enrolled. To these 
can be added the Boy Scouts of 
America, the Girl Scouts, the Camp 
Fire Girls and the 4-H Clubs, all of 
them incorporating bird study and 
conservation into their programs. 
All this activity during the past 
thirty years represents great strides 
in this direction. Aside from the 
national interest created (over fifty 
colleges and universities now give 
some work in ornithology) and the 
thousands who today find their 
hobbies in the field, we can clearly 
see the change in the status of much 
of the bird-life itself. We are 
fortunate in having better bird laws 
than any country in the world, but 
these in themselves would not mean 
much were it not for the fine senti- 
ment that backs them up. Few boys 
deliberately destroy protected spe- 
cies. The small boy’s egg collection, 
still prevalent in England, is a thing 
of bygone years here. 

Let us take a brief account of our 
tangible gains. Many authorities 
feel that most song-birds are prob- 
ably moreabundant today than when 
the land was first settled. Some of 
this is duetoenvironmental changes. 
Shore-birds, at such a low level a 
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HOW SHOULD NATURE BE TAUGHT? 


few years ago, have made a re- 
markable comeback. The Herons 
have done very well. The Egrets, 
so near extinction thirty years ago, 
have recaptured most of their for- 
mer range. Breeding bird popu- 
lations of both the rock coast and 
the sand coast have skyrocketed. 
Gulls, Terns, and Cormorants have 
shown an amazing increase in the 
East, especially since 1930. There 
are, however, some species that 
have shown the opposite trend— 
birds of prey, certain Ducks, marsh- 
birds, etc. This can readily be 
traced to a persisting lack of under- 
standing of the needs, uses and place 
in nature of those species. A more 
modern point of view, first taught 
to the teachers and leaders, then to 
their students, will perhaps save 
these birds. 


A Challenge. 


Who can deny that a sympathetic 
knowledge of the life on our planet 
is of prime importance to our wel- 
fare? Now that our country is 
awakening to the havoc caused by 
erosion, dust-storms and floods (for- 
merly spoken of as acts of God, but 
now believed to be, in large measure, 


the results of acts of man), schools 
in some states are teaching conser- 
vation. How directly contrary is 
this to the movement in a few places 
to drop the study of nature! If we 
wish to forestall this possibility, 
let us get away from the purely 
sentimental approach and treat our 
subject according to its true 
proportions. 

We know that, misdirected 
though some nature education has 
been in the past, it has fulfilled 
many of its aims. We are certain it 
will continue to do so. Let us meet 
the challenge of the general science 
teachers, however, and vitalize our 
methods rather than assume a die- 
hard defensive. We can do it! New 
York City is revising its nature syl- 
labus, with these things in mind. 

In a discussion of this length, it 
is hardly possible to treat the more 
tangible points of such a program. 
This, then, will be merely an in- 
troduction to a series of practical 
articles dealing with the presen- 
tation of various important phases 
of bird study and conservation. 
These will appear first in future 
issues Of Birp-Lore and then be 
reprinted in leaflet form. 


Watch the Birdie! 


On June 15, 16, and 17, Birp-Lore will 
present a Nature Photography Exhibit, to 
be held in the Barbizon-Plaza Art Gallery, 
Sixth Ave. and $8th St., New York City. 
Photographs, both natural color and black 
and white, by the country’s leading wild- 


life photographers, and motion pictures, 
will be exhibited. The exhibit will be 
open from 2 until 10 p. m., and each 
evening’s entertainment will include a 
speaker on a different phase of nature 
photography. 


Nature Guide School Bulletin Available 


We have just received, from Dr. William 
G. Vinal, a copy of the Bulletin on the Nature 
Guide School of Massachusetts State Col- 
lege, which outlines the interesting pro- 


gram of instruction for nature and conser- 


vation leaders offered by that institution. 


The Bulletin may be had, free, upon applica- 


tion to the College, at Amherst, Mass. 
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AUDUBON ASSOCIATION 
ACTIVITIES 


ASSOCIATION BUYS ITS OWN HOME 


Beginning in 1922, contributions have 
been solicited for the purpose of creating a 
fund which might be sufficient to enable the 
Association to purchase a building and land 
of its own, a home which would suitably 
house its activities and furnish far better 
opportunity than do any rented quarters to 
enlist widespread public interest. It seemed 
to the Board of Directors that present busi- 
ness conditions presented unusually favor- 
able opportunity to acquire real estate to 
advantage. The Building Fund money may 
not be used for such other activities as 
sanctuary maintenance or educational work. 

Contributors to this fund, which will be 
continued in order to assist in meeting main- 
tenance costs, will, together with all mem- 
bers and friends of the Association, be 
pleased to learn that on April 1, 1938, the 
Association purchased land and building at 
1006 Fifth Avenue, New York City, be- 
tween 81st and 82d Streets, directly opposite 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art. The 
building is to be altered during the summer 
months, and it is expected that the Asso- 
ciation will move into it on October 1, 1938. 

It has six stories, with basement, and 
25-foot frontage on Fifth Avenue. The 
available net floor-space will be approxi- 
mately double that in the present rented 
quarters. The purchase price was $83,000, 
of which $13,000 was paid in cash, the bal- 
ance by mortgage bearing interest at 3 per 
cent for five years, and 4 per cent thereafter 
to maturity in 1948. Payments may be made 
on the mortgage on short notice in multiples 
of $1,000. There is no amortization. The 
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present assessed value of the land and build- 
ing is $140,000, and the investment, sub- 
sequent to foreclosure, exceeded $200,000. 
It is expected that the total cost of altera- 
tions to put the property in suitable condi- 
tion for the Association's use on October 1 
will not exceed $20,000. It is conserva- 
tively estimated that the maintenance 
cost will be substantially less than cost of 
present quarters. 

For the first time there will be adequate 
space for proper display and use of the 
Association's exceptional library. For the 
first time there will be available space in 
which to attractively exhibit the various 
activities of the Association. It will also 
be possible to give illustrated addresses to 
audiences up to 75 persons in number. 

In this new home, the executive members 
of the staff will be able to work, uninter- 
rupted by typewriters, trolley cars, adding 
machines, stencil and addressograph mach- 
ines. The mechanical handling of educa- 
tional materials on order, the daily volume 
of which would undoubtedly amaze our 
members, will be inestimably more efficient, 
because the space provisions will minimize 
the number of handlings. 

The location is a convenient one, easily 
reached by members and friends. It is close 
to that portion of Central Park in which 
bird-lovers concentrate during migrations, 
and it is directly across the Park from the 
American Museum of Natural History. The 
entire building lends itself to an atmosphere 
of quiet dignity, and gives an impression of 
cordiality and space. 
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AUDUBON ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


AUDUBON CAMP STAFF ANNOUNCED 


Mr. Carl W. Buchheister, whose direc- 
torship has played such an important part 
in making the Audubon Nature Camp, 
Muscongus Bay, Maine, a thoroughgoing 
success, will again head the camp staff, this 
summer, and Mrs. Buchheister, whose super- 
vision of culinary affairs has so largely con- 
tributed to a healthy, satisfied group of 
campers, will once more act as dietitian. 
Mr. Buchheister is Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Massachusetts Audubon Society and 
his presence at the Nature Camp is made 
possible through the generous coéperation 
of the Board of Directors of that Society. 

Classes in birds will again |be led by Mr. 
Allan D. Cruickshank, assisted by Mr. Joseph 
M. Cadbury, who occupied the same post last 
year, and Mr. Gerard Pomerat, for the third 
summer, will lead the explorations of marine 
life about the island. 

Three new leaders will be attached to the 
staff this year. Nature Activities will be in 
charge of Miss Ruth A. Hubbard, formerly 
on the staff of the Department of Education 
of the Cleveland Museum of Natural His- 
tory, an institution that is nationally 
famous for its educational developments. 
Miss Hubbard is a graduate of Western 
Reserve University and now teaches, and 
has charge of the science room at the Oxford 
Elementary School, Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 
She spent one summer at the Marine Bio- 
logical Laboratory at Woods Hole, Mass., 
and one summer at the Stone Laboratory of 
Ohio State University, as well as having 
had much experience in summer camps and 
with the Girl Scouts. She was director of 


the Massillon Museum, Massillon, Ohio. 

Mr. Josiah L. Lowe, who will lead groups 
in observation of Plant Life, is an instructor 
at the New York State College of Forestry, 
Syracuse University. He received a B. S. 
from Syracuse in 1927 and this spring will 
be granted his Ph. D. from the University of 
Michigan. He was for two summers on the 
staff of the Summer Forestry Camp of the 
New York State College of Forestry, and 
for one summer a member of the Rochester 
Girl Scout Camp staff. He has also been in 
charge of blister rust eradication work in 
New Hampshire. 

Dr. Donald J. Borror, who received his 
degree from Ohio State University in 1935, 
will instruct in the subject of Insects. He 
is an instructor in zodlogy, ornithology, and 
entomology at this institution. He has had 
several years’ experience as director of 
nature work in a number of summer camps, 
and on the staff of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture made a study of the biology of 
the locust borer. He has also done research 
and studied at the Stone Laboratory of 
Ohio State University, and at the Allegany 
School of Natural History. 

Reservations for the summer camp are 
being rapidly received, and those planning 
to attend are urged to make application as 
soon as possible, in order that they may not 
be disappointed in their choice of periods. 
Information concerning the camp, and 
literature about it, may be secured by 
writing to the National Association of 
Audubon Societies, 1775 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 


SCOUT AND CAMP FIRE LEADERS WIN 
SCHOLARSHIPS AT AUDUBON NATURE CAMP 


The Boy Scout, Girl Scout, and Camp 
Fire Girl organizations have announced the 
selection of three outstanding leaders in 
nature study, from each of their groups, who 
will be awarded scholarships, this summer, 
at the Audubon Nature Camp, Muscongus 
Bay, Maine. Scholarships from these im- 
portant youth groups were first offered last 
year, and once again the National Asso- 


ciation of Audubon Societies is coéperating 
in making the training by Camp experts 
available. Each of the young men and 
women will spend two weeks at Hog Island. 

Many candidates were considered in 
making the final selection, and the nine 
chosen are all people who have shown a 
marked aptitude for nature study and who 
have participated in nature-study activities. 
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The scholarship winners from the Camp 
Fire Girls are the following: 

Miss Heather G. Thorpe, a member of 
the staff of the Buffalo Museum of Science 
and a Radcliffe graduate, who was formerly 
a Guardian and now is Nature Adviser. She 
has taken graduate courses in entomology, 
nature trail-making, ornithology, geology, 
microscopy, and botany, and she has dis- 
played a marked capacity for inspiring 
interest and enthusiasm among girls. 

Mrs. Grace Covey, a Camp Fire Guardian 
and Nature Counselor of Fort Worth, Texas, 
and the holder of a scientific degree from 
Texas Wesleyan College. Mrs. Covey is re- 
ported as having done outstanding work in 
the originality of methods of presenting 
nature work and in arousing enthusiasm. 

Miss Barbara Antoinette Polacek, a field 
worker in the Manhattan Council of the 
Camp Fire Girls, and a Camp Fire Guardian, 
a science graduate of Hunter College. Miss 
Polacek has been nature counselor at three 
camps for girls and is at present a pupil 
teacher in advanced biology at Wadleigh 
High School. 

The scholarship winners from the Girl 
Scouts are: 

Miss Olive Chipman, of Chisolm, Minn., 
who has had training at Camp Edith Macy, 
and at the Nature Guide School of Western 
Reserve University, under Dr. William G. 
Vinal. She has been director of several Girl 
Scout camps and was nature instructor for 
one of the National Training Courses. 

Miss Helen Banta, of Dayton, Ohio, who 
since leaving college, where she studied 


botany, has been on the staff of both the 
Cleveland and Dayton Girl Scout Camps. 
She is deeply interested in nature study and 
has been unusually successful in encouraging 
the interest in others. 

And Miss Caroline Klug, of Lombard, 
Ills., a graduate of Wheaton College, who 
has been a Girl Scout leader and camp 
counselor for a number of years. She is a 
member of the Chicago Ornithological] 
Society and of the Illinois Audubon Society. 

Whereas last year the _ scholarships 
awarded to members of the Boy Scout or- 
ganization went to Eagle Scouts, this year's 
awards go to leaders, who are as follows: 

Mr. Arthur Olsen, of White Plains, N. Y., 
an Assistant Scoutmaster, who for the past 
three years has directed the nature-study 
work in both the Fenimore Cooper Council, 
B. S. A., and in their camp. 

Mr. John A. Stauffer, of Reynoldsville, 
Pa., a Scoutmaster, who for seven years has 
been nature instructor at the Bucktail Coun- 
cil Camp, and who has participated in 
nature-training courses at the Schiff Scout 
Reservation, Mendham, N. J. 

And Mr. Roland C. Clement, of Fall 
River, Mass., who has been active as a camp 
naturalist, supervisor of a Junior Audubon 
Club winter feeding project, and Bird Study 
Merit Badge instructor 

It is apparent, from the activity record of 
these youth leaders, that they are especially 
fitted to secure the greatest possible benefits 
from the work given at the Audubon 
Nature Camp, and to make available to 
others the training they have received. 


Substantial Bequest from California 


Many members and friends have read in 
the newspapers of a bequest to this Asso- 
ciation by one of our Life Members, Mrs. 
Regula W. Albertus, of San Rafael, Marin 
County, California. Some newspaper ac- 
counts stated that $250,000 was bequeathed 
to the Audubon Society of New York. 

The will provides for two specific be- 
quests totaling $50,000, and the bequest of 
the remainder of the estate to the National 
Association of Audubon Societies for the 
Protection of Wild Birds and Animals, Inc. 
The total present value of the estate is re- 
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ported to be somewhat less than given in the 
newspaper accounts. 

We regret to announce that the will is 
being contested by relatives of Mrs. Alber- 
tus, and this Association is forced to defend 
its interest through retention of counsel. 

We have been pleased to receive numerous 
suggestions as to how the income from this 
bequest might well be spent in furtherance 
of the wild-life conservation cause, but feel 
that, under the circumstances related above, 
our consideration of such suggestions would 
be somewhat premature, 
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WITH THE WARDENS 


South Florida Wild Life’s Ordeal by Fire; 
the Key Deer Situation and Other News 


see 


In the accompanying sketch (for which 
we apologize to Tenniel) you will note that 
Alice has been replaced by a character- 
ization of ‘Florida's Birds."’ The three 
mad creatures at the table explain them- 
selves. When one considers the Victorian- 
minded little girl’s bewilderment at the 
unnatural world in which she found herself, 
perhaps the comparison with the bird-life 
of Florida is not so far fetched at that! The 
roots that bind certain of these birds to the 
Everglades and confine their behavior within 
well-marked lines are deeper even than 
Alice’s sense of propriety. Consider the 
many abuses that have been suffered by 
Florida's birds. The wholesale slaughter 
of the plume-trade era is, of course, out- 
standing. But even before that destruction 
had been stopped, we set to work draining 
8reat slices of the Everglades, thus lowering 
the water-table and giving a helping hand 
to the dreaded combination of Drought and 
Fire. Conservationists have no quarrel with 
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reclamation projects that result in needed 
farm lands, but the National Resources 
Committee reports that of the 4,477,000 
acres drained in the Everglades region of 
Florida, only 377,000 are agriculturally 
productive. With these figures before us, 
we read of the present drought and feel a 
trifle baffled! 

To follow the Alice allegory a little 
farther, do you remember her answer to the 
cries of ‘No room! No room!"’ that greeted 
her when she approached the tea-table? 
“There's plenty of room,’’ said Alice in- 
dignantly. And she sat down in a large arm 
chair at one end of the table. 

We would like to see Florida's birds agree 
with Alice, but they haven't the ability to 
take matters in their own hands as Alice did. 
In short, it seems rather obvious that if these 
birds are to occupy their rightful place at 
the Everglades water table, then you and I 
have got to supply the determination, and 
deal more harshly with Drainage and 
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Drought and Fire than we have up to this 
time. Otherwise there will be, quite liter- 
ally, no room for birds in many important 
areas in Florida. 

The situation this spring south of the 
Tamiami Trail is extremely serious. For the 
first time on record we have moved our war- 
dens out of that region at the height of what 
should be the nesting season, and stationed 
them elsewhere—because there are no breed- 
ing colonies of any account south of the 
trail! Great stretches of feeding grounds lie 
bare and cracked, without a drop of water 
on them. Near-by nesting sites, that should 
be teeming with Herons, Egrets, and Ibises, 
are utterly deserted. 

What's to be done about it? Granting 
that both drought and fire are natural 
hazards in the Everglades, it is unbelievable 
that existing drainage projects do not serve 
to aggravate the situation. The Weather 
Bureau reported in Florida that ‘‘the reason 
this spell has hit us so hard is because the 
dry winter season started with less moisture 
in the ground than usual.’’ In combating 
the recent fires in the Everglades, the Fire 
Control District has filled the drainage canals 
to their brims. This was accomplished, 
according to newspaper reports, by throwing 
the locks wide open at Lake Okeechobee 
and closing locks farther along the route 
towards the east coast. If any of these 
ditches is draining land that is of no agri- 
cultural value, and at the same time dump- 
ing into the ocean water that is sorely needed 
on portions of the 'Glades that are useful 
only for wild life and recreation—#f this is so 
—then something should be done to change 
the situation. 

While there are concentrations of Herons, 
Egrets, and Ibises in southwest Florida, the 
wardens of this Association, with the 
codperation of the State Fish and Game 
Commission, can do a pretty thorough job of 
protecting them. These concentrations are 
of two kinds: roosts and rookeries. Un- 
fortunately, it is the latter which have 
suffered the most in recent years because of 
unstable water levels, which have an ad- 
verse effect on feeding-ground conditions. 
It is obvious that our program does not end 
with placing wardens on the job; if they are 
to be of any value there must be something 
for them to guard. Currently the situation 
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in south Florida has occasioned a complete 
shift of wardens to rookeries considerably 
north of the usual patrol area. Unquestion- 
ably, these rookeries will benefit by this 
warden protection, but they are normally 
less important than the desertéd concen- 
tration points to the south. In this instance, 
the fault seems to lie not with the birds but 
with the failure of the environment. 

Poor old Florida! She has had her face 
lifted and sunbaked and fire-burned. Her 
surface has been cleared and grubbed, ditched 
and furrowed. High hopes have been built 
up around her and forgotten overnight, only 
to spring up again the following day. She 
has been misrepresented and exploited times 
beyond measure, but her magic remains. 
Isn't it about time that we realized much of 
her should have been accepted for what she 
was in the first place? 


What the Wardens Are Doing 


Despite the setback occasioned by the 
current drought, our warden force has been 
busy both in Florida and elsewhere. At 
Lake Washington the White Ibises and other 
birds have nested as usual, with their num- 
bers slightly larger than in previous years. 
We are hopeful of large nesting colonies at 
other places in Florida, possibly occupied by 
birds that were unable to nest to the south. 
An encouraging season has been completed 
on the Kissimmee Prairie, and Warden 
Chandler is now guarding the largest known 
colony of Glossy Ibises in this hemisphere. 
At the start of the season there were 700 
nests in this important breeding area. 

Although we have given particular 
attention to the Spoonbill this season, the 
nesting of this bird in Florida has been a 
disappointment. Wardens Hart, Reimann, 
and Wirebaugh covered many miles search- 
ing for Spoonbill colonies, and the last two 
underwent all sorts of hardships in taking 
their turn at guarding a Spoonbill concen- 
tration over a period of several weeks. 
Reimann took over the job first, camping 
alone within sight of the area occupied by 
the ‘Pinks.’ His first shelter consisted of a 
‘pup’ tent supplemented by palmetto leaves. 
At the first opportunity we replaced this 
with a small wall tent. Reimann named his 
headquarters ‘Camp Ajaia,’ in honor of the 
bird responsible for his solitary vigil. 


darren 


It was arranged that Warden Wirebaugh 
would relieve Reimann on a certain date. 
As the date approached, the water and food 
supply at Camp Ajaia gave indications of 
serious shrinkage. When the date arrived, 
the water had given out and there was no 
sign of the relief warden. The latter, head- 
ing down the coast in the patrol boat ‘Guy 
Bradley,’ was having his troubles, too. He 
ran into unfavorable weather conditions that 
delayed him from the very start, as indicated 
in the report he turned in to us: 


On April first I started for Reimann’s camp in 
the speedboat, with a skiff in tow, 200 oneal of 
provisions, 30 gallons of gas. I was supposed to 
make it in four or five hours, and Reimann to 
return the following day, but with conditions as 
they were it required four days! On crossing 
Chokoloskee Bay, heavy waves broke over the 
boat, wetting everything—including me. I pro- 
ceeded through Sand Fly Pass, pumping water all 
the way. The stuffing box had a sonribte leak and 
would not hold packing. This I repacked four or 
five times before arriving at Turkey Key about 
noon, where I changed clothes and added five 
gallons of gas to the tank. The boys at Turkey 
Key advised me to stay there until the gulf calmed 
down, but that was impossible. Between Turkey 
Key and Wood Key, the tow rope broke and the 
wind was driving the skiff back up the coast. I 
finally caught up with it and got it fast again, 
but the motor in the speedboat drowned out. 
Finally I got it started and continued down the 
coast, but no, that wouldn't do, it drowned out 
_— I poled into Wood Key and dried out my 
blankets and groceries—if anyone can dry out 
bread and onions! 

The next morning seemed calmer and I started 
out again, but a real sou'wester struck me at 
Lostman’s River and then the fun started. Never- 
theless we limped on down the coast (I say we 
because I had become used to talking to speed- 
boat and skiff by that time!). The waves were 
very high and the strain on the tow rope was 
great. I feared for it. Suddenly I heard an extra- 
loud noise, and upon looking astern, found the 
skiff again loose! When I caught the skiff and 
managed to get it in place, I pulled into Little 
Shark River and tied up behind a sail boat that 
had come in out of the squall. 


Wirebaugh almost made it next day, but 
was held up another night because of leaks 
that developed around two bolts that 
loosened due to the severe beating the boat 
had received. He said that both Reimann 
and himself were pretty happy about it when 
he finally reached the camp! 

We are augmenting the supply of large 
wooden signs that have recently been placed 
along highways in Florida. A picture of 
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one of these appeared in the last issue of 
Birp-Lore. Our greatest difficulty in 
connection with these signs has been keep- 
ing them in place along the Tamiami Trail. 
The wood is new and strong and brightly 
painted, and has proved a strong temptation 
to the Indians of that region. When the 
fourth sign along the trail disappeared not 
long ago, Earl Moore of Miami, one of our 
most active codperators, decided that it was 
about time to protest. He went into the 
nearest Seminole camp, inquired for the 
head man, and suggested that after all there 
is firewood available other than Audubon 
signs! 


Key Deer Situation 


The diminutive white-tailed deer of the 
Florida Keys is a separate species, distinct 
from the deer of the mainland. These little 
animals are able to subsist on the scanty 
browse and brackish water that are often 
the best the keys have to offer. For many 
years they have had no regular protection, 
and their numbers, probably never very great, 
have dwindled to less than 100 individuals. 
The State Fish and Game Commission is 
interested in the problem and is coéper- 
ating with us in an effort to prevent further 
depletion of this interesting species. 

In Key West, our newly appointed war- 
den, Edward M. Moore, is obtaining the 
assistance of those who formerly hunted 
this animal. He has presented a case for 
the key deer directly to these people in clear 
and reasonable terms that are resulting in 
many promises of codperation. These deer 
cannot stand much more shooting, and if 
they are wiped out there is very little chance 
that introduced deer from the mainland will 
be able to cope with the severe environ- 
mental demands of the key area. It is our 
belief that a closed season should be de- 
clared on the key deer until they have had a 
chance at least to double their present num- 
bers, and appropriate recommendations are 
being made to the authorities. Both War- 
den Moore, and Warden Lowe in the Upper 
Keys, are likewise giving their attention to 
the White-crowned Pigeon, and it is hoped 
that through their efforts we can stop the 
shooting of these birds on their flight-lines 
as well as the taking of the squabs for food. 

So far as we are aware, the island that we 
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lease and guard in the Susquehanna River is 
the only Eagle sanctuary in the world. Last 
year a storm destroyed the nest and pros- 
pects looked rather black. However, the 
Eagles are back this year and have built an 
entirely new nest, which is now occupied 
by three promising Eaglets. Once more it is 
our pleasure to express appreciation for the 
co6peration given us in this project by the 
Philadelphia Electric Power Company. 

jumping all the way to Louisiana, we can 
report completion of arrangements with the 
State Land Office for a lease on another 
island, this one in Southwest Pass, near the 
Rainey Sanctuary. Last season approxi- 
mately 1400 Louisiana Herons and Snowy 
Egrets nested on the island, and we fully ex- 
pect them to repeat this season. 

On the Texas coast our seasonal wardens 
have been on the job since the middle of 
March. Their reports indicate another good 
year for the Roseate Spoonbill in Texas, 
although there is, at this writing, some 
uncertainty about the nesting group at 
Hynes Bay. A large crop of young Spoon- 
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Tangible evidence that the people who 
enjoy birds are willing to make definite 
contributions toward their protection and 
increase, has again been given by many 
contributors to the 1938 Sanctuary Fund. 
In no phase of the Audubon Association's 
activities is assurance of continued main- 
tenance and expansion more important than 
in the provision of wardens at Audubon 
sanctuaries. The species protected include 
those in greatest danger of persecution and 
extermination, and this service by the 
Association is the most important—in some 
cases the sole—active protection they have. 

The preponderance of the funds that make 
this important protection possible is con- 
tributed by friends and members who 
appreciate the value of the work. They 
enjoy the birds, and they desire to perpet- 
uate them for the pleasure of future gen- 
erations, and for themselves. 

This year’s response has been generous 
but we are far from having sufficient funds 
to carry on the work. Another $5,000 is 
badly needed at the present timie. It is hoped 
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bills in the Texas colonies is especially im- 
portant this season because of the nesting 
failure of these birds in Florida. The Ibises 
at Hynes Bay have returned in encouraging 
numbers—both the White and the White- 
faced. 

In the Brownsville region, Warden Blan- 
chard has been posting important breeding 
and concentration points, and his reports 
show evidence of progress. Masked Ducks 
and Black-bellied Tree Ducks have been 
present in several locations, including places 
unoccupied last season. Through the co- 
6peration of L. Irby Davis and his fellow- 
members of the Lower Rio Grande Nature 
Club, data are being assembled on the out- 
standing natural areas of the region, and it is 
planned to seek the preservation of the most 
desirable of these. We also owe a debt of 
gratitude to Mrs. Clarence H. Miller, of 
Harlingen, for the encouragement and 
assistance she has given us. A more con- 
siderable account of the progress of our 
efforts in Texas will be reported in the next 
issue.—R. P. A. 


SANCTUARY ACTIVITIES 


that every reader of these lines will make a 
contribution, however small, as an earnest 
of his desire to continue the existence of the 
birds in which we all take such great 
pleasure. 

Those who have contributed to the 
Sanctuary Fund since the publication of the 
last list in Brrp-Lore are the following: 


Miss Marion S. Abbot, Dr. George W. Acker, Miss 
Adeline E. Ackley, Norman Allderdice, Mrs. Hobart 
Ames, Oakes I. Ames, Mrs. Henrietta C. Anderson, 
Miss Kate R. Andrews, Mrs. Matthew Andrews, 
Mrs. Newton Annis, Mrs. Alfred Anson, John S. 
Appleby, William Sumner Appleton, Mrs. Theresa 
H. Archibald, Mrs. Ogden Armour, Miss Virginia 
Armstrong, Mrs. Benjamin W. Arnold, W. C. Arnold, 
Miss Florence Audubon, Mrs. Vallé Austen, Mrs. 
Edwin Austrian, Howard Baetjer, Charles Baird, 
Mrs. George P. Baker, Mrs. S. Prentiss Baldwin, 
Mrs. Edward L. Ballard, Wallace M. Ballard, Miss 
Elizabeth H. Banks, Mrs. E. Magawley Banon, Mrs. 
B. G. Barnard, Mrs. A. C. Barnes, R. Magoon Barnes, 
Mrs. John W. Bartol, Mrs. D, J. Baum, Mrs. T. 
Belknap Beach, Mrs. Charles H. Beardslee, Edwin 
D. Bechtel, Truman Beckwith, Mrs. George L. Beer, 
August Bein, Mrs. William H. Bemish, R. Dale 
Benson, Jr., H. V. Berg, Mrs. William J. Berg, Mrs. 
Emile Berliner, Mrs. Isaac J. Bernheim, Mrs. D. 
Berrien, Miss Julia A. Berwind, Eugene O. Beyer, 
Mrs. Henry Wolf Bikle, Mrs. Millicent Todd Bing- 
ham, Dr. Louis B. Bishop, Mrs. O. B. Blackwell, Dr. 
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Robert Blessing, I. Block, Mrs. Bradford Boardman, 
Miss Margaret L. Bodine, Miss Winifred Boericke, 
Mrs. Theodore Boettger, Benjamin P. Bole, Mrs. 
Stephen N. Bond, C. H. Book, Miss Edith G. Bow- 
doin, Miss Anna C. Bowen, Miss Fanny C. Bowen, 
Mrs. Eva K. Bowlby, Mrs. Robert T. Bowman, Mrs. 
William Boykin, Miss Anna P. Bradley, Miss Anne 
Cary Bradley, Mrs. Charles H. Bredin, Miss Martha 
Brewer, Mrs. Frederick F. Brewster, Frederick W. 
Bridge, Mrs. John L. Brigham, Dr. A. A. Brill, Miss 
Anna M. Brookman, Mrs. Frederick Brooks, Thorn- 
hill Broome, Mrs. Charles A. Brown, Mrs. Donaldson 
Brown, J. Glenn Brown, Vernon C. Brown, Edward 
F. Brundage, Fred H. Brune, Brunswick Juvenile 
Grange No. 354, Mrs. Walker Buckner, Mrs. Marshall 
Bullitt, James H. Bunce, Miss Elizabeth Burckhardt, 
John K. Burgess, Miss Mary E. Burkholder, Mrs. 
Ella Burnham, R. B. Burrowes, Mrs. Waters F. Bur- 
rows, J. Campbell Burton, Mrs. Devereux Butcher, 
Mrs. Howard Butcher, Jr., Walter G. Cady, Miss 
Dorothy W. Caldwell, Miss Annie Payson Call, Miss 
Mary Cameron, Donald Campbell, Le Grand Can- 
non, Mrs. H. B. Carey, Miss Ellen S. Carroll, J. J. 
Carroll (In Memoriam), Robert Carson, Leonard L. 
Carter, Edward P. Casey, Dr. William P. Caton, Dr. 
Frank M. Chapman, Mrs. Howard F. Chappell, 
Irving Chase, Mrs. John P. Chase, Mrs. Philips Chase, 
Miss Mabel Choate, Miss Susan Christian, Bayard 
H. Christy, C. T. Church, E. D. Church, Alston 
Clapp, Sr., George H. Clark, Mrs. E. A. S. Clarke, 
Mrs. Charles E. Clift, F. J. Clowes, Walter H. Cluett, 
Mrs. George W. Clyde, Mrs. J. Allan Coad, Dr. 
Clement Cobb, Edward H. Cobb, Mrs. Edwin P. 
Cochran, Miss Julia W. Coles, Miss Elizabeth Col 
lingwood, Miss Clara Collord, Miss H. A. Colton, 
Mrs. Moses H. Cone, H. B. Conover, Mrs. Bryan 
Conrad, John N. Conyngham 3d., Miss Jane J. 
Cook, Amory Coolidge, Miss M. Rosamond Coolidge, 
Mrs. Bertha Coope, Mrs. Clara G. Coulehan, Mrs. 
Thomas D. Covel, Miss Caroline L. Covell, John L. 
Cox, Miss Lucy C. Crehore, R. B. Crispell, Mrs. 
Amelia Oliver Crittenden, Mrs. Emmons Crocker, 
Dr. Ralph M. Crumrine, Miss Clara K. Curtis and 
Miss M. W. Cushing. 

Also Miss M. T. Dana, Mrs. R. E. Danielson, 
Louis R. Davidson, Miss Eddie Lee Davis, William 
T. Davis, Miss Sallie Dawson, Mrs. Frank A. Day, 
Delaware Valley Ornithological Club, Edwin H. 
Denby, Senator Thomas C. Desmond, W. E. Deve- 
reux, Miss Mary R. deVou, Miss A. S. Dexter, F. R. 
Dickinson, Miss Jessie Doane, A. Douglas Dodge, 
Mrs. Cleveland H. Dodge, Mrs. John L. Dodge, 
Victor K. Dodge, David Dolese, Gayer G. Dominick, 
Mrs. W, F. Dominick, Mrs. J. W. Donaldson, Thomas 
E. Donnelley, Miss Elizabeth Douglas, Mrs. Charles 
V. Drew, Mrs. George W. C. Drexel, Miss Ethel 
DuBois, William H. Ducharme, Mrs. Sarah H. 
Dudley, Mrs. F.G. Dunham, Miss Emily M. Dunton, 
F. V. Du Pont, Mrs. Pierre S. DuPont, William A. 
Dusenbury, Mrs. Edward F. Dwight, Miss Jean B. 
Dwight, Mrs. James A. Eddy, Ernest A. Edwards, 
H. N, Elliott, Mrs. Eben Ellison, Miss Elizabeth 
Elmer, Miss Emma L. Embury, Guy Emerson, Mrs. 
Farle Emery, J. A. Emery, Theodore G. Empie, 
Thomas L. Engleby, Roger Ernst, Mrs. A. W. Esleek, 
Mrs. P, N. Evans, Leah Everest, Ralph S. Everest, 
Mrs, Blanche Farber, Mrs. C. L. Farnsworth, Miss 
Juliet Fauntleroy, Mrs. Sidney Ferguson, Miss Fannie 
C, reg Miss Harriette C. Ferry, Mcs. James W. 
Fesler, Mrs, R. G. Fessenden, Miss Caroline Field, 
Mrs. Mary J. Fieldhouse, Mrs. Janon Fisher, Mrs. 
Louis H. Fitch, Miss Anne L. Flattery, Julius 
Fleischmann, Edward Fleisher, Mrs. Austin Flint, 
Mrs, D. D. Forbes, J. Malcolm Forbes, Mrs. Bruce 
Ford, Henry P. Fortmann, Francis A. Foster, Miss 
Edith Fox, Mrs. Henry Frankel, Archibald E. Freer, 
Mrs. George E. French, Childs Frick, Miss Harriet 


W. Frishmuth, Miss Mary Frye Frost, Mrs. Louis A, 
Frothingham, Mrs. Eugene Fuller, Mrs. Alice Rock- 
wood Gage, Mrs. Homer Gage, Mrs. M. E. Gaines, 
Mrs. W. A. Galbraith, Mrs. H. D. Gallaudet, Miss 
Ruth Galpin, Mrs. Richard Gambrill, Miss Sarah D. 
Gardiner, Mrs. W. Hinckley Gardner, Miss Elizabeth 
M. Garritt, John Palmer Gavit, James Geddes, Jr., 
Mrs. David Gessner, Mrs. William P. Gest, Mrs. H. E. 
Gibb, Miss Marie Gibert, Mrs. P. F. Gibson, Dr. 
Harold Gifford, Paul C. Gifford, Miss Jessamine 
Goddard, Mrs. Frank H. Goler, Lieut. H. W. Goodall, 
Mrs. N. L. Goodrich, Dr. A. Helena Goodwin, Mrs. 
Charles B. Gordon, Mrs. Mackenzie Gordon, Mrs. 
Robert Grant, Jr., Mrs. Henry S. Graves, Mrs. Merle 
D. Graves, Mrs. Thomas H. Gray, Jr., Mrs. J. G. W. 
Greeff, Henry V. Greenough, W. R. Greeley, Rev. 
C. E. Gregory, Mrs. A. R. Grier, Mrs. E. C. Griffin, 
Miss Susan D. Griffith, Mrs. Clement A. Griscom, 
Ludlow Griscom, Mrs. Z. R. Grout, R. Guernsey. 
Also Alden H. Hadley, Miss Florence Hague, Miss 
Marjorie C. Hall, N. Penrose Hallowell, Mrs. John 
Henry Hammond, Mrs. Charles H. Hampton, Mr. 
Charles G. Hannah, Miss Alma Hanson, Mrs. Theo- 
dore Hardeen, Jr., Charles J. Hardy, Mrs. Charles J. 
Hardy, F. Roland Harriman, Mrs. W. F. Harrington, 
Miss Bessie N. Hart, Miss Mary E. Hart, Mrs. W. 
Hartman, Mrs. S. H. Hartshorn, Miss Mary E. 
Harwood, Miss M. A. Hayes, Miss Caroline C. 
Haynes, Miss Louise de F. Haynes, Dr. William Tod 
Helmuth, Mrs. Hunt Henderson, Prof. Yandell Hen- 
derson, Mrs. Frank E. Hering, Carl T. Heye, Paul 
Heymann, Mrs. Harold Hibbert, Mrs. Charles V. 
Hickox, Clarence H. Hill, Miss Elizabeth N. Hoadley, 
Mrs. Newton D. Holbrook, Mrs. Charles B. Holladay, 
Carl Holmes, F. C. Holmes, Mrs. Francis T. Homer, 
Miss E. R. Hooker, Mrs. James R. Hooper, Mrs. 
Maurice Hoopes, Mrs. George B. Hopkins, Clement 
S. Houghton, Mrs. Horace M. Houser, Mrs. Lucien 
Howe, Mrs. Ernest L. Hueter, Mrs. H. M. Hume, 
Miss Louisa Hunnewell, Miss Anna F. Hunter, Mrs. 
N. S. Hunting, Miss J. Husson, A. S. Hutchins, 
W. S. Hutchins, Arthur E. Hutchinson, Mrs. Edmund 
N. Huyck, Mrs. Katherine Hyslop, Mrs. Francis N. 
Iglehart, Edward A. Ingraham, Charles H. Innes, 
Mrs. C. Oliver Iselin, Mrs. Dora R. Isenberg, Mrs. 
Charles Jackson, P. T. Jackson, Admiral ‘ 
Jackson, F. S. James, Henry Janssen, Mrs. Alfred 
Jaretzki, Miss Flora A. Jarves, James L. Jenks, 
Julius M. Johnson, Miss Mary W. Johnson, Miss 
Helen L. Jones, Henry Hand Jones, Dr. Lombard C. 
Jones, A. H. B. Jordan, Miss Ada L. Joslin, Mrs. 
Herman Junge, Mrs. F. A. Keep, Chambers Kellar, 
Mrs. Frederick R. Kellogg, Mrs. Waldo S. Kellogg, 
Edward D. Keith, Mrs. Samuel R. Kelly, Miss 
Isabella C. King, E. F. Kinkead, Warren Kinney, 
E. B. Kirk, William B. Kirkham, Miss Adelaide M. 
Kittredge, C. Mahlon Kline, A. S. Knight, Harry E. 
Knight, Mrs. Lora J. Knight, Mrs. Gustav H. Koven, 
Mrs. Sadie B. Knox, Arthur K. Kuhn, Miss Winifred 
L. Kutschbach, Mrs. Robert R. Laidlaw, Thomas W. 
Lamont II, Mrs. J. Henry Lancashire, Mrs. Elsie 
Ahrens Lang, Miss Julia W. Latimer, Ledlie I. 
Laughlin, Miss Mary B. Lawrence, Townsend 
Lawrence, Mrs. Z. €. Layson, Mrs. Mary M. Leahy, 
Edward B. Lee, Mrs. Edward Y. LeFevre, John S. 
Lehmann, Mrs. Dudley R. Leland, Otis Le Roy, Mrs. 
H. M. Leveson-Gower, Miss Nina F. Lewis, Mrs. 
Bernhard Liesching, Dr. Howard Lilienthal, Mrs. 
J. Bertram Lippincott, Everett S. Litchfield, Mrs. M. 
McClure Locher, Mrs. F. B. Luchsinger, Miss Anna 
Locuson, Miss Grace Locuson, Harry V. Long, Miss 
Harriet E. Loomis, Griswold Lorillard, Mrs. Frank E. 
Lowe, Miss Lucy Lowell, Miss Mabel Lyman, 
William B. McAlpin, Mrs. Anna M. McCormick, 
Miss Louise A. McDowell, Mrs. H. C. McEldowney, 
J. Horace McFarland, Mrs. Holden McGinley, 
Thomas McKean, Jr., Mrs. George W. McKee, Mrs. 
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Mary H. McKesson, Miss Ethelyn McKinney, 
Thomas H. McKittrick, Jr., Warner McLaughlin, 
Mrs. Warner McLaughlin, Miss Mary T. McLaury, 
Charles McVeigh, Albert B. Maclay, James E. 
MacCloskey, Jr., E. John Magnin, Mrs. Cyrus Mark, 
Mrs. Grace D. Mason, H. L. Mason, Jr., Everett 
Masten, Miss Katharine Matthies, Mrs. John L. 
Mauran, Miss Antonia C. Maury, Charles Mayer, 
Charles E. Merrill, Robert M. Merritt, Mrs. Carl 
Merz, Houghton P. Metcalf, Manton B. Metcalf, Jr., 
Mrs. Manton B. Metcalf, Mrs. Henry von L. Meyer, 
Mrs. M. C. Migel, Charles T. Miller, Mrs. Edwin S. 
Miller, Dr. Harry East Miller, Mrs. Gerrish Milliken, 
Dr. Adelaide Mills, Mrs. G. P. Milne, Mrs. Edna 
Wolf Miner, Albert H. Moore, Arthur W. Moors, 
Mrs. A. R. Morris, Mrs. Dave H. Morris, DuBois S. 
Morris, Mrs. T. E. Morris, William P. Morris, Mrs. 
Arthur H. Morse, Mrs. Charles H. Morse, Miss 
Margarette E. Morse, Mrs. Howard T. Mosher, P. A. 
Mosman, Mrs. A. V. Moschowitz, Miss M. Mourraile, 
Arthur E. Mueller, Miss Jessie Munger, O. J. Murie, 
Dr. Eugene Edmund Murphey, George W. Murray, 
Mrs. Walter W. Naumburg, James B. Neal, H. R. 
Neilson, Mrs. Lewis Neilson, Mrs. S. Neustadt, 
Acosta Nichols, Mrs. George Nichols, Mrs. J. W. T, 
Nichols, L. Nelson Nichols, S. Nikoloff, Mrs. Bradford 
Norman, Mrs. Charles D. Norton, Lewis Nusbaum, 
John B. Oakes, W. L. E. O’Bryan, Crispin Oglebay, 
Miss Anna Olson, Miss Mary E. O'Neil, Chase S. 
Osborn, and Miss Mabel May Osborne. 

Also Royce Paddock, Mrs. R. G. Page, Mrs. 
George L. Paine, Robert T. Paine, Mrs. Albert 
Pancoast, Miss Linda Pancoast, Mrs. I. P. Pardee, 
Mrs. William N. Parker, Miss Edna Parlett, Mrs. 
Wilber Hayden Parsons, Dr. Edith M. Patch, Mrs. 
D’Arcy Paul, Mrs. Endicott Peabody, Miss Alice W. 
Pearse, Mrs. Langdon Pearse, William H. Peirce, 
Mrs. A. L. Perkins, Mrs. George W. Perkins, 
William H. Perkins, Mrs. Ralph Peters, Jr., Miss 
Helen F. Pettes, Miss Elizabeth W. Pharo, Mrs. 
Walter W. Pharo, Miss Claudia Phelps, Mrs. Vander- 
bilt Phelps, Miss M. E. Phillips, Ralph O. Phillips, 
Miss Lucy M. Pierpont, Miss Anna J. Pierrepont, 
Mrs. Raymond Pitcairn, Dr. Anna Platt, Miss 
Margaretta Poe, Mrs. Nelson Pomeroy, Mrs. Mabel 
E. Pond, Mrs. Charles Lane Poor, Mrs. Albert L. 
Pope, Willard Hall Porter, Jr., Miss M. L. Post, 
Julian K. Potter, Mrs. C. M. Pratt, Richardson 
Pratt, Mrs. Leonard W. Proctor, Mrs. A. J. Purdy, 
Mrs. Edwin A. Quier, Miss Grace T. Quint, Rev. 
John J. Rankin, James C. Rea, Mrs. James C. Rea, 
Duncan H. Read, Mrs. Benjamin Reath, Mrs. Hans 
H. Reese, Mrs. W. L. Rehm, Mrs. William C. 
Renwick, Mrs. Henry H. Reuss, Miss Grace Evans 
Rhoads, William E. Rhoads, Harry L. Rhodes, Miss 
Elvine Richard, Miss Cathryn V. Riley, Mrs. Charles 
V. Riley, Miss Mabel Louise Riley, Mrs. George S. 
Robbins, Mrs. Carrie M. Robinson, Charles L. 
Robinson, Miss Hattie B. R. Robinson, Mrs. R. M. 
Robinson, Miss Emily N. Rochester, Miss Eliza 
Rockwell, Miss A. Leontine Rodewald, John L. 
Roemer, C. G. Roetzel, Mrs. James G. Rogers, 
Donald P. Ross, Mrs. Walter N. Rothschild, Miss 
Caroline Rowland, William J. Rucker, Mrs. G. D. 
Rumsey, Miss Julia Rush, Miss Marie L. Russell, 
Mrs. William Delano Russell, Mrs. E. L. Ryerson, Sr., 
Miss Miriam Sachs, Mrs. Herbert L. Satterlee, Harry 
Scherman, Mrs. Philip Schleussner, Miss F. M. 
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Schmidt, William H. Schroder, Herbert F. Schwarz, 
Mrs. Lotta B. Schwerin, Mrs. Edgar Scott, George EF, 
Scott, Oliver K. Scott, Mrs. Townsend Scudder, Miss 
Vida D. Scudder, Charles B. Sears, Edmund H. Sears, 
Mrs. George Seligman, Dr. George H. Semken, 
William J. Serrill, Miss Ellen D. Sharpe, Henry D. 
Sharpe, Mrs. John S. Sharpe, Dr. Marguerite D. 
Shepard, Mrs. Delwin M. Shepley, Miss Jessie G. 
Sherman, Miss Olive Simes, Miss Lao G. Simons, 
Mrs. Chetwood Smith, David Gage Smith, DeCost 
Smith, Francis Drexel Smith, Mrs. Frank D. Smith, 
George C. M. Smith, Mrs. George M. Smith, Mrs. 
Harry A. Smith, J. Story Smith, Miss Nellie M. Smith, 
Mrs. G. H. Smitton, Ellison A. Smyth, Mrs. Joseph P. 
Smyth, Mrs. Millicent W. Smyth, Dr. Fred W. 
Solley, Mrs. Edwards Spencer, Colonel A. A. Sprague, 
Master Phineas Sprague, Mrs. E. W. Stamm, Mrs. 
Paul Starrett, Mrs. Fred E. Stearns, Walter D. Steele, 
Mrs. Thomas H. Stephens, Miss E. G. Stewart, 
Mrs. Philip B. Stewart, Mrs. W. Plunket Stewart, 
Chauncey D. Stillman, Mrs. Joseph F. Stillman, 
Jerry E. Stillwell, Mrs. Charles Stinchfield, Robert G, 
Stone, Mrs. Robert G. Stone, John H. Storer, Harold 
G. Storke, Aaron Straus, Henry C. Stribling, Edward 
W. Strong, Mrs. J. R. Strong, Alex B. Stump, S. W. 
Sturgis, and Miss Elise W. Stutzer. 

Also Mrs. Benjamin E. Tate, Mrs. D. Everett 
Taylor, Mrs. F. M. P. Taylor, Mrs. F. W. Taylor, 
Miss Marcia I. Taylor, Mrs. Otis Ellery Taylor, Mrs. 
J. F. Terribery, Josiah C. Thaw, Mrs. E. L. Thayer, 
Miss Louise Miner Thomas, Miss Mabel L. H. 
Thomas, Miss Caroline G. Thompson, Hobart W. 
Thompson, Mrs. Justice M. Thompson, Miss Alice A. 
Thorp, Mrs. Granville E. Tillson, Mrs. Louise B. 
Térék, Miss Elizabeth W. Towner, Mrs. Florence M. 
Toye, Mrs. Alfred M. Tozzer, Mrs. E. C. True, Mrs. 
Carll Tucker, Miss Jane Tuttle, Mrs. Joseph E. 
Uihiein, Mrs. Clarence I. Vail, Miss Marian Van 
Benthuysen, J. R. Van Brunt, Mrs. Robert Van 
Valzah, William Vogt, Mrs. W. Austin Wadsworth, 
Miss Emily S. M. Waite, Mrs. Charles D. Walcott, 
Miss Miriam Dwight Walker, Mrs. Charles F. 
Wallace, Mrs. J. H. Walter, Mrs. Mary Lord Wanzer, 
Mrs. Felix Warburg, George Copp Warren, J. B. 
Warriner, Mrs. James S. Watson, Mrs. Robert C. 
Watson, Richard H. Webb, Mrs. Francis Welch, 
H. K. W. Welch, Major Paul Welles, Frederick B. 
Wells, Mrs. Frederick L. Wells, Charles N. Welsh, Jr., 
Miss Nellie M. Welton, Mrs. G. V. Wendeli, Mrs. 
Howard S. West, Mrs. Theodore Weston, William P 
Wharton, Dr. John B. Wheeler, Miss Mary C. Wheel- 
right, Mrs. Andrew L. Whigham, Mrs. Alexander M. 
White, Miss Amelia E. White, F. B. White, Miss 
Grace G. White, David C. Whitney, Miss Nellie M. 
Whitney, Mrs. Walter H. Whiton, Miss Gertrude B. 
Whittemore, Miss Sarah E. Wierman, Mrs. George 
Wigglesworth, Mrs. Arthur Williams, Mrs. D. W. 
Williams, Mrs. P. B. Williams, Miss Agnes L. 
Williston, C. W. Wilson, Miss Helen N. Wilson, Miss 
F. Mabel Winchell, Anthony W. Wolff, Mrs. S. Ella 
Woodcock, Charles H. Woodruff, Charles A. Woods, 
Edward Woolman, Miss Lydia R. Woolman, Mrs. 
Richard Woolworth, Philip W. Wrenn, Mss Con- 
stance Wright, Mrs. F. S. Wright, Mrs. Maude R. 
Wright, Mrs. J. M. Wulfing, Mrs. W. T.. Yale, 
Deaconess L. M. Yeo, Miss Eda Ledlie Young, 
James Boswell Young, Miss Jessie Ziegler, Miss Anna 
W. Zimmerman, and Mrs, J. Allan Coad. 


The Cover 


The Pintail painting, used as a cover on 
this issue of Birp-Lore, was generously 
contributed by S. Morris Pell, former di- 
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rector of the Pleasant Valley Bird and Wild 
Flower Sanctuary, and now a graduate stu- 
dent of Zodlogy, Cornell University. 


Vild 


stu- 


AUDUBON ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


THIRTEEN TEACHERS IN ELEVEN STATES 
WIN AUDUBON ESSAY PRIZES 


An unusually wide distribution of prize- 
winners among teachers winning prizes 
characterized the 1938 Junior Audubon 
Essay Contest, the subject of which was: 
Why Should We Have Bird Sanctuaries? The 
winner of the first prize, the Gold Audubon 
Medal, two weeks at the Audubon Nature 
Camp, and $25 towards transportation, was 
Miss Eliza Ann Neal, Supervisor at the 
State Normal School, Platteville, Wisc. The 
second prize for teachers, the Silver Audubon 
Medal and a pair of 8X24 binoculars, was 
awarded to Miss Annie E. Cowen, who last 
year was one of the ten winners of a fourth 
prize. And the third prize, the Bronze 
Audubon Medal and a copy of Gordon 
Aymar’s Bird Flight, was won by Ertcel 
Kozee, Johns Run, Ky. 

The prizes for pupils of the seventh grade 
and above were awarded as follows: First 
prize, consisting of the Gold Audubon 
Medal and choice of $25 or an all-expense 
tour to the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Audubon Societies, to 
be held in the fall of 1938, in New York, to 
Robert Cogswell, Lexington, Mass.; second 
prize, the same as the teachers’ second prize, 
to Kenneth Meyer, Cincinnati, Ohio; and 
the third prize, the Bronze Audubon Medal 
and Birds in the Wilderness by George Miksch 
Sutton, to June Chapman, of Cincinnati. 

The prizes for pupils of grades one to six 
inclusive were awarded as follows: First 
prize, the Gold Audubon Medal and $25 
cash, to Thomas Peters, Madison, Wisc.; 
second prize, the Silver Audubon Medal and 
the new Audubon's Birds of America, auto- 
gtaphed by the author of the text, William 
Vogt, to Clementine Tedesco, Morristown, 
N. J., who last year won first prize in this 
group; and third prize, the Bronze Audubon 
Medal and Bird Portraits in Color with text by 


Dr. T. S. Roberts, to Patti Sue Vowell, 
Martin, Tenn. 

In addition to the above prizes, ten were 
awarded in each group to the teachers, and 
older children were given one year's regular 
membership in the National Association of 
Audubon Societies (including Birp-Lore). 
The teachers who won these prizes were: 
Miss Jane G. Gunderman, Flint, Mich.; 
Harry R. Woodward, Hot Springs, S. D.; 
Miss Bertha N. Owens, Hastings-on-Hudson, 
N. Y.; Donald King, Bessemer, Pa.; Miss 
Gertrude Renneckar, Akron, Ohio; Miss 
Marie L. Kafer, Ripon, Wisc.; Mrs. Harvey 
H. Ferguson, Menlo, Ga.; Miss Martha 
Elmore, St. Petersburg, Fla.; C. G. Heberer, 
New Baden, IlJs.; Miss Enid Shouse, Elk 
Point, S. D. 

The older children winning these prizes 
were: Harriet Eagle, Cape Girardeau, Mo.; 
Marjorie Elinor Hoerman, New York, N. Y.; 
Pearl Dean, Topeka, Kans.; Anita Dale, 
Gorham, Maine; Margie Henderson, Spo- 
kane, Wash.; Morris L. Fried, New York, 
N. Y.; Virginia T. Bottomly, New York, 
N. Y.; Gretchen Heyer, Sumner, Iowa; Betsy 
Haughton, Toledo, Ohio; Fred Diamond, 
Morristown, N. J. 

The ten younger pupils who won these 
prizes were: Dolores Lanning, Monument, 
Colo.; Donna Merrill, Laconia, N. H.; 
Charles May, Morristown, N. J.; Jane 
Jaworska, Amsterdam, N. Y.; Jo Ann Eidom, 
Port Arthur, Tex.; Billy Christian, Altadena, 
Calif.; Danny Hug, Davenport, lowa; Helen 
Hope Johns, Monroe, La.; John Woodbridge, 
New York, N. Y.; Joe Norton Dwiggins, 
Hot Springs, Ark. 

Contestants from forty different states 
sent essays and more essays were received at 
the Audubon Association offices than ever 
before. 


Dr. Pearson Attends 


Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson, President Emeritus 
of the National Association of Audubon So- 
cieties, attended the International Ornitho- 
logical Congress at Rouen, France, during 
the second week of May. He there repre- 
sented the Association in relation to all 


International Meeting 


matters concerned with world-wide conser- 
vation efforts. 

Preceding the Congress, Dr. Pearson at- 
tended the meetings of the International 
Committee for Bird Preservation, of which 
he is president. 
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New Illustrated Bulletin Issued on Sanctuary Birds 


Many members of the Audubon Asso- 
ciation will welcome the new bulletin, 
Beautiful Birds of the Southern Audubon Sanc- 
tuaries, written by Alexander Sprunt, Jr., 
and anonymously financed by an Asso- 
ciation member who is especially interested 
in our sanctuary work. It includes 11 color 
plates, 7 painted especially for the bulletin 
by Roger Tory Peterson, 3 by Francis L. 
Jaques, reprinted from Florida Bird Life, and 
a direct color photograph of the Roseate 
Spoonbill, by S. A. Grimes, reprinted from 
Birp-Lore. 

Mr. Sprunt has provided an interesting, 
colorful text that gives the scientific and 
local vernacular names of each species, its 


Hadley Lectures 


The illustrated lectures, given free in Florida 
schools by Mr. Alden H. Hadley, Field 
Representative of the National Association 
of Audubon Societies, continue to be con- 
sistently popular, as is evidenced by a letter 
from Mr. F. J. Frankenhoff, Chairman of the 
Department of Public Instruction of the 
Collier County Schools. Mr. Frankenhoft 
writes: 


The undersigned has received word from the 
principals and teachers of the schools that the 
talks given by Mr. Hadley were highly instruc- 
tive, educational, and inspiring. 

He has succeeded in arousing the interest of the 
children and teachers in wild bird life and in 
conservation .. . 


general range, and an appreciative account 
of the birds which include many of the most 
spectacular and striking in North America. 
Their habits, present and past status, 
affinities, means of identification, and the 
difficulties concerned with giving them 
sanctuary protection, are among _ the 
points considered. Bird students who are 
not familiar with the birds will find the 
bulletin especially absorbing, and those who 
have encountered the various species in 
their own habitats will particularly relish 
seeing them once more through the eyes of 
these ornithologists. The bulletin may be 
had from the National Association of 
Audubon Societies for one dollar a copy. 


Continue Popular 


We feel that the visit of your Mr. Hadley was 
an outstanding success, and we are deeply grateful 
for the opportunity you have given our school 
children to listen to him and to see his pictures. 


During the month of April, Mr. Hadley 
gave 78 lectures to nearly 6000 people, and 
one broadcast over Station WQAM. He has 
been concentrating much of his lecture 
activity in communities near the places in 
which the Audubon Association maintains 
warden service. Education is an essential 
and important part of our protective efforts 
and the interest and sympathy aroused by 
these illustrated talks effectively supple 
ments actual guardianship. 


Camp Fire Girl Nature Project a Success 


During the current year the Camp Fire 
Girls have been stressing conservation as 
their annual national project; in setting up 
this project the Camp Fire Girls were 
assisted by the National Association of 
Audubon Societies. 

Miss C. Francis Loomis, of the Camp Fire 
Girls, sends us an Executive's report which, 
she says, ‘‘is typical of the interest which 
has been aroused in bird study and bird 
conservation through the Conservation proj- 
ect with which your staff has helped us.” 
The report follows: 
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Quite a bit of interest is being displayed by two 
of our groups, and they have done some fine work 
for bird-lore. One group has completed sketches 
in color of common birds, and are keeping data 
on them as they see them. The other group has 
completed bird-houses and put them up ready for 
the first visitors. They are all anxious to see if 
their houses will be used this year. Guardians 
have always felt that Nature Lore was something 
beyond them, until this year’s Birthday Honor. 
They have found so many interesting things t0 
do, and are having such a grand time doing them, 
that they are quite convinced that Nature Lore 
isn’t a bug-a-bear at all. They feel this years 
— is by far the most interesting we have 

ad in some time. 
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Junior Audubon Club Page 
By Nancy Woodbridge 


Marco Remains in New York 


HE Hermit Thrush, Marco, that 

we have been watching with 
great interest in the New York 
florist shop, is still here, but minus 
a tail. 

Rarely does one see birds without 
tails. A few birds lose their tail- 
feathers through accidents, or when 
living under strange conditions, as 
has Marco. 

The feathers of birds are naturally 
lost or molted, two by two, or sym- 
metrically. The center wing-feathers 
are first lost and then the feathers 
on each side. On the tail the two 
outer feathers are well grown before 
the two beside them are molted. 
Thus, flying is never hindered; a 
perfect balance, without which the 
birds would be unable to fly, is 
maintained. 

During the summer, watch the 
wings and tails of the large birds 
such as the Hawks and Gulls. 


Club Meetings During the Summer 


Most of the Junior Audubon 
Clubs that have met in schools dur- 
ing the year will not have meetings 
during the summer. Each member, 
however, will be able to make fine 
observations during the summer of 
the birds, nesting and with their 
young, bringing back reports for 
the meetings of the Club next fall. 
Be sure to renew your Club member- 
ship early next fall so as to enjoy 
the whole year of Club activities. 


Many Junior Audubon Clubs have 
reported building small sanctuaries. 
During the nesting periods it will 
be important to provide water for 
the birds you want to attract. Any 
dish or pan may serve as a bird- 
bath. Something which fits natu- 
rally into the surroundings will be 
most popular. A bird-bath made of 
rocks, collected on a_field-trip, 
cemented together to form a base, 
and with a broad hollowed rock for 
the top, is ideal. This bird-bath 
may have rocks representing the 
different kinds found in your 
locality. 

A bird-bath with a broad, flaring 
bowl on top of a pedestal is recom- 
mended, if there are cats in the 
neighborhood. Remember, too, that 
the birds want to drink and bathe. 
The song-birds cannot swim. Never 
have the water more than half an 
inch deep. 


News of Junior Audubon Clubs 


The Sixth Grade Junior Club at 
Long Branch, N. J., has sent an ex- 
cellent report of their year’s activ- 
ities. Feeding-trays and bird-houses 
have been built, nests collected and 
identified. The Club is now keeping 
a bird-chart. Three members took 
a bird census at Christmas. How 
about a nesting census, now (see 
directions in March-April issue)? 

Girl Scout Troop No. 2 of Auburn, 
Ind., has made an excellent report 
of birds seen on a hike on April 10, 
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1938, 1.30 to 4.30 p.m.: Starling, 2; 
Mourning Dove, 1; Quail, 12; 
Pigeon, 3; Canvas-back, 2; Meadow- 
lark, 8; Swamp Sparrow, 5; Towhee, 
4; Bluebird, 4; Crow, 5; Cardinal, 4; 
Blue Jay, 2; Song Sparrow, 5; 
English Sparrow, 21; Red-wing, 3; 
Plover, 3; Killdeer, 3; Robin, 4; 
Purple Grackle, 12; Cowbird, 4; 
Fox Sparrow, 2; Field Sparrow, 2. 
Total, 111 individuals, 22 species. 
Reports indicating that birds are 
common and rare do not offer as fine 
comparisons as a report like this 


with record of the number of birds 
of each species counted in a given 
time. 

A short description of the area 
covered, ¢.g., whether’ swamp, 
meadow, woods, and a report of the 
weather, would add to the record. 

A similar record taken under 
similar conditions over the same 
area will give valuable data from 
year to year. The increase or de- 
crease of certain species will indi- 
cate the needs for special protective 
measures in your community. 


A PRIZE-WINNING ESSAY 


Why We Should Have Bird Sanctuaries 
By Thomas Peters (10 years old) 


A sanctuary is a place of refuge where no 
wild life is harmed, but is protected at all 
times. It is only by the help of all that the 
United States will be able to save the wild 
life which is disappearing so rapidly. If we 
are to do this, we must protect a species 
while it is still common. We can help to 
prevent extinction of a species by protecting 
it and not letting it become rare. National, 
state, and local sanctuaries must be provided. 

If we wish the birds to be our friends, we 
must show by our actions that we will be 
friends to them. In providing for their 
wants they become more and more friendly 
with us. Anyone can have a sanctuary by 
offering them a natural place to live. In 
order to know the birds of our state we must 
be able to see them alive. By coaxing them 
to our doorways they will become daily 
visitors. In this way we can observe their 
habits and learn of their ways. 

In addition to their companionship we 
can enjoy the sweet music of their songs. 
If we provide food and shelter they will re- 
pay us by eating weed seeds, harmful insects, 
and larvae which ruin our trees and gardens. 
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Farmers, more than any other class of 
people, need to be interested in bird-refuges 
on their farms. His land may become a 
hunting-ground if the farmer attracts the 
game-birds to it. Planting shrubs and 
vegetation for the birds not only makes the 
farm more beautiful, but increases its value 
Birds are profitable boarders because of the 
great number of insects, rodents, and pests 
they destroy. 

The state and nation have set aside, for 
wild life, waste lands which man does not 
use. Here birds are protected from their 
enemies and they increase rapidly. Many 
species are so run down in strength, that 
they need a refuge in order to build them- 
selves up. When migrating birds become 
tired they can rest in a sanctuary where they 
are safe. Here the Government can gather 
accurate information for its files. 

If we wish to help save birds for others to 
see and enjoy we must do our share in mak- 
ing this possible. It is the duty of bird- 
lovers everywhere to make an effort to help 
save them. It is not too late, if we begin 
now. 
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National Exhibition of the Works of John J. Audubon 


A national exhibition of original paintings 
and drawings of John J. Audubon was held 
at the Academy of Natural Sciences of 
Philadelphia from April 26 to June 1. The 
showing of this collection commemorated 
the one hundredth anniversary of the publi- 
cation of the Birds of America, which was 
completed in London in June, 1838. 

The exhibition was divided into ten 
sections, five that showed the progress of 
Audubon’s painting from the earliest French 
sketches, made in 1805, until the quadruped 
paintings made after 1838. The remaining 
sections contained displays of the various 
editions of Audubon's ornithological and 
quadruped works, three original copper 
plates and engraver’s proofs, and a large 
exhibit of Auduboniana, which included the 
original subscription list of the Bérds of 
America, the ‘Long Tom’ shotgun, Audu- 
bon's diary of his Missouri River expedition, 
and his journal of the ocean crossing in 1826, 
in search of a publisher in England. 

Naturally, the 104 original Audubons 
were of greatest interest to bird students. 
The early sketches, chiefly in crayon and 
water-color, are frequently crude and un- 
certain. However, during the Louisiana and 
Kentucky period, the artist began to find 


himself. In this era, too, he started his 
portrait painting. Altogether eight por- 
traits were shown—three in crayon and five 
in oil; these included his earliest, the heads 
of his two sons, a quaint full-length por- 
trait of Anna Cora Mowatt, the famous 
dramatist of the 1840's, and a small painting 
of his daughter who died while young. 

In the catalogue of the exhibition, Dr. 
Witmer Stone supervised the preparation of 
an essay on Audubon’s interesting associ- 
ation with the Academy of Natural Sciences. 
In it the new facts that shed light on the 
mystery of the inclusion of Chilean birds in 
the final numbers of the elephant folio are 
disclosed and discussed. 

All the items in the exhibition are de- 
scribed and the sources given from which 
they were borrowed. As a result, the 
catalogue, which is illustrated with 10 
half-tone engravings, is a comprehensive 
compilation of Audubon material in America 
and should be an important addition to the 
library of anyone interested in Audubon, 
his fascinating paintings and life. 

The catalogue may be obtained from the 
Academy of Natural Sciences, 19th Street 
and The Parkway, Philadelphia, for twenty- 
five cents.—J. H. Futweicer. 


The Frontispiece 


If we are prone to forget that birds have 
been on the earth much longer than man, 
the sight of a Glossy Ibis will be apt to re- 
mind us of the ancient lineage of its kind. 
The graceful soaring of these black-appear- 
ing birds, the bustle and alertness of a 
feeding flock, may have been observed by 
Marco Polo, or by the first Europeans to 
explore Madagascar, for our Eastern Glossy 
Ibis occurs not only in Florida but also 
across southern Europe into Persia, Turke- 
stan and into portions of Africa and tropical 
Asia. It is a rare and mysterious bird in 
this hemisphere, making unaccountable 
appearances in Nova Scotia and New Eng- 
land, but nesting only in Florida, where a 


magnificent breeding colony was recently 
discovered by Audubon wardens. 

The White-faced Glossy is a bird of the 
Western Hemisphere and breeds from Oregon 
south to the Argentine. It is evidently a 
more adaptable species than the Eastern 
Glossy, and in addition to the greater lati- 
tude of its range is sometimes found in 
nesting colonies of the Old-World form. 
Both birds are guarded by Audubon wardens 
on nesting-grounds in this country. 

The painting reproduced as a frontispiece 
in this issue was made by Roger T. Peterson, 
especially for Beautiful Birds of the Southern 
Audubon Sanctuaries, from which it is re- 
printed.—R. P. A. 
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CXXI. February 15 to April 15, 1938 


Boston Region.—The last three weeks of 
winter continued mild and brought no 
weather which caused any significant 
changes in the bird-life. As usual, both 
species and individuals rapidly melted away. 
A phenomenally warm spell on March 2 
caused the melting of three-quarters of the 
snow, and ended the winter to all intents 
and purposes. Records of interest belonging 
to this period are: Shoveller, 1 drake at 
Gray Gables, February 27 (Taber and 
Stackpole); Harlequin Duck, 4 found win- 
tering off Manomet cliffs by Taber and 
checked to March 13; King Eider, a drake 
off Rockport, February 16 (Tousey), and a 
drake in full nuptial plumage off Plum Island 
from late March on, the first ever recorded in 
Essex County; Black-bellied Plover, 2 at the 
Gurnet, Plymouth, February 22 (Hagar); 
Phoebe, Eastham, February 22 (Bishop); 
Northern Shrike, numerous reports, late 
February to March 20, though very rare all 
winter; Redpoll, great flight in the Con- 
necticut Valley, occasional flocks in eastern 
Massachusetts; Hoary Redpoll, 1 adult at 
Holyoke, March 6 (Bagg). 

As usual the first harbinger of spring was 
the Prairie Horned Lark, which arrived 
generally at its feeding stations in late 
February. A Woodcock, February 22, at 
Wayland (Maynard), was also phenome- 
nally early. A few other stragglers were 
reported in early March, but the first real 
wave of the season was on March 13, which 
saw the general very early arrival of Wood 
Duck, Killdeer, Hooded Merganser, Wood- 
cock, Red-shouldered Hawk, and the first 
song-birds, with the Bluebird particularly 
scarce and late. The next warm day was 
March 19, with the arrival of the first 
Green-winged Teal, Marsh Hawk, and Fish 
Hawk near Boston. A great wave flooded 
the state on March 20, and phenomenally 
warm weather lasted until March 24. This 
wave brought most of the earlier arrivals in 
great numbers, and also the. Pied-billed 
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Grebe, Blue-winged Teal, Ruddy Duck 
(very rare in spring near Boston), Cooper's 
Hawk, Mourning Dove, Kingfisher, Phoebe, 
Cowbird, Rusty Blackbird, Savannah and 
Fox Sparrows, and Tree Swallow. In many 
cases the arrival date in the above lists 
represents the earliest of record near Boston. 
During the warm days, Sparrows, Juncos, 
Blackbirds, Robins, etc., swarmed through 
the countryside, northward bound. 

Cold and generally disagreeable weather 
began on March 24 and lasted until April 11. 
During this period, no extensive migratory 
movement took place, but as usual, a few 
species, chiefly summer residents, trickled in 
to various parts of the state. Phenomenally 
hot weather then began and lasted through 
the close of the period. Heavy migration 
resulted, with a long list of new arrivals; 
again many species put in their first ap- 
pearance at exceptionally early or unprece- 
dented dates, while others became common 
and generally distributed exceptionally 
early. As I have often insisted, this latter 
point is a sounder index of the season than 
a ‘record early date.’ Suffice it to say that 
the bird-life of the state on April 15 was 7 
to 10 days ahead of the normal on the 
average. In the abundant records before me 
for the last six decades, there is no evidence 
that there was ever an earlier season. The 
usual generalizations and items of special 
note follow: 

Red-throated Loon—beginnings of a 
marked spring flight. 

Pied-billed Grebe—far more than usual, 
arriving earlier than ever before. 

Black Duck—very poor flight of north- 
bound transients; better breeding stock than 
ever. 

Canada Goose—heavy flight. 

Other Ducks—very poor flight of the 
‘fresh-water’ species. Teal about normal. 
Fewer Ring-necked Ducks than in several 
years. Pintail and Baldpate particularly 
scarce. Pair of Gadwall, Ipswich, April 12 
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(Griscom); European Widgeon, Sakonnet, 
R. IL., March 5 (Bowen). European Teal, 
Chatham, April 7 (Bishop), and Ipswich, 
April 10-13 (Emilio and many others). 

Coot—at least half a dozen records; always 
rare, often unrecorded in spring. 

Wilson's Snipe—notably heavy flight. 

Hawks—small flight of Red-tails through 
eastern Massachusetts first half of March. 
Very few Marsh Hawks near coast. 

Turkey Vulture—Chestnut Hill, April 3 
(E. A. Benchley). 

Snowy Owl—1 at Plum Island, April 10 
(Taber and Stackpole). 

Cardinal—male caught in a banding trap 
at Milton, April 8. 

Yellow Palm Warbler and Ruby-crowned 
Kinglet — unusually numerous. — LupLow 
Griscom, Museum of Comparative Zoology, 


Cambridge, Mass. 


New York Region.—Another mild win- 
ter with a large carry-over, into the latter 
half of February, of less hardy wintering 
birds. March also was mild, with un- 
seasonable warmth from the 21st to 23d, 
which thinned the ranks of the wintering 
Ducks, shore-birds, and Sparrows nesting 
to the North. Tree Sparrows disappeared 
early. The favorable weather extended 
into April with vegetation ahead of 1937, 
though a cold spell with considerable 
snow, on April 7, temporarily checked its 
progress. This cold snap delayed some of 
the April nesting operations, but had no 
pronounced effect on the month's arrival 
dates, which averaged early, taking the 
period as a whole. 

The list of birds reported to the writer as 
present in the region from Montauk to 
Barnegat, at least part of the time from mid- 
January to mid-February, was 155 forms. 
This included one or more of the following 
27 species usually wintering to the South 
and often absent in midwinter here: Ameri- 
can Bitternt, Gadwall, Pintailf, Shoveller, 
Wood Duck*, Hooded Merganser*, Clapper 
Railf, American Coot*, Ruddy Turnstone, 
Woodcock*, Wilson's Snipe*, Greater Yel- 
low-legst, Knot, Western Sandpiper, Prairie 
Horned Lark*, Fish Crow*, Long-billed 
Marsh Wren, Short-billed Marsh Wren, 
Catbird, Brown Thrasherf, Ruby-crowned 
Kinglett, American Pipitt, Red-eyed Tow- 
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hee, Sharp-tailed Sparrow, Seaside Sparrow, 
Vesper Sparrow*, and Fox Sparrow*. Of 
these, substantial increases occurred in late 
February for those followed withf, in March 
for those followed with*, and during April 
1-15 for those followed witht. 

In addition, late February brought Yel- 
low-bellied Sapsucker, 26th, L. I. (Fischer). 
March brought Pied-billed Grebe, 4th, N. J. 
(C. K. Nichols); Blue-winged Teal, 19th, 
L. I. (Jacobson); Osprey, 20th, N. J. 
(Hughes); Virginia Rail, 12th, N. Y. 
(Mann); Piping Plover, 19th, L. I. (Mann); 
Spotted Sandpiper, 31st, N. J. (Hiatt); 
Lesser Yellow-legs, 26th, N. J. (Edwards); 
Pectoral Sandpiper, 19th, N. J. (Urner); 
Phoebe, 13th, N. J. (Seeley); Tree Swallow, 
13th, N. J. (Seeley); Barn Swallow, 31st, 
L. I. (Kraslow); Chipping Sparrow, 4th, 
L. I. (Mayer). 

Reported additions April 1-15 were: 
Double-crested Cormorant, 2d, L. I. 
(Jacobson); Broad-winged Hawk, 10th, 
N. J. (Peterson); Florida Gallinule, 15th, 
N. J. (Hiatt); Semipalmated Plover, 2d, 
L. I. (Jacobson); Upland Plover, 9th, N. J. 
(Urner); Long-billed Dowitcher, 10th, N. J. 
(Urner); Semipalmated Sandpiper, 3d, L. I. 
(Sedwitz, Shainin, and Jacobson); Laughing 
Gull, 10th, N. J. (Urner); Whip-poor-will, 
15th, N. J. (Lang); Rough-winged Swallow, 
2d, N. Y. (F. Allen); Blue-headed Vireo, 
15th, N. Y. (Norse); Sora, 2d, L. I. 
(Jacobson); Louisiana Water-Thrush, 12th, 
N. J. (Hughes); Yellow Palm Warbler, Ist, 
L. I. (Fischer); Henslow's Sparrow, 2d, 
N. J. (Cant). 

Vegetation by mid-April was fully a week 
ahead of 1937. Robins were moving in 
numbers March 6 to 20 and later, with 
many local birds on location March 15 to 
20. Fox Sparrows first seen as migrants by 
Eynon, March 6; peak movement he places 
at March 20, and last record April 5 (Fables). 

April Hawk flight on traprock ridges, 
New Jersey, reached peak, several hun- 
dren, April 19 (Hines), but many seen in 
period under review. 

Other records: Double-crested Cormorant, 
1800, Jones Beach, April 15 (Jacobson and 
Painter); Brant, 2000+, Jones Beach, April 
2 (Norse, Cantor, Gell-Mann); Gadwall, 1, 
Flushing Meadows, March 13 (Fischer); 
European Widgeon, Jones Beach, March 19 
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Jacobson); European Teal, 2 pairs and an 
odd drake, Hempstead Lake, April 14 
(Mayer); Shoveller, 8, Brookhaven, Feb- 
ruary 22 (Fischer); Ring-necked Duck, fewer 
Boonton and vicinity (Edwards), 81, 
Franklin Lake, N. J., March 21 (C. K. 
Nichols); Golden Eagle, described in detail, 
Great Neck, February 26 (Mayer); Dovekie, 
2, Jones Beach, March 19 (Jacobson); 
Razor-billed Auk, Long Beach, March 19 
(Mayer), 1 banded, Montauk, April 10 
(Shainin and Jacobson); Brunnich’s Murre, 
2, Point Lookout, March 19 (Mayer), 3, 
Montauk, February 22 (Sabin, Adelson, 
Kuhn); Common Tern, 6, Raritan River, 
March 20 (Eynon and Cant), also 5, March 
23, off Staten Island (Fables), probably 
wintered; Snowy Owl, to March 24, Tod's 
Neck (Brooks); Black-capped Chickadee, 
nest-building, April 16 (Raynor); Prairie 
Horned Lark, migrants joined wintering 
birds, Idlewild, March 4 (Mayer); Redpoll, 
Flushing, to April 8 (Fischer); Seaside Spar- 
row, 1 wintered, Idlewild (Mayer); Lapland 
Longspur, to March 20, Idlewild (Mayer); 
Snow Bunting, to April 1, Idlewild (Mayer). 
—Cuaries A. Urner, Elizabeth, N. J. 


Philadelphia Region.— Springlike 
weather prevailed throughout the period 
February 15 to April 15. By mid-April, 
vegetation presented the appearance usual 
for early May. 

Snowy Owl records received since the last 
report are as follows—Ocean City, N. J., 
February 6 (Darby); Fortesque, N. J., Feb- 
ruary 27 (Walton); Tinicum, Pa., March 13 
latest date observed (Debes); Cold Spring 
Inlet, Cape May County, N. J., one on the 
‘Rock Pile,’ date not given (Schmid). 

It seems quite probable from the reports 
and estimates of different observers that the 
flock of Snow Geese that annually stops at 
Fortesque, N. J., before proceeding north 
has now reached 15,000 in number. On April 
3, 3 Blue Geese (Watson) were seen among 
the Snow Geese. 

Golden-crowned Kinglets have appeared 
in unusual numbers at some points. One 
thousand were noted during a two-mile hike 
at Springton, Delaware County, Pa., April 3 
(Keating). 

Horace 


Groskin, Ardmore, Pa., has 


trapped and banded over 100 Purple Finches 
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this year. Very often, between the months 
of March and May, he has noticed them 
‘budding’ a Seckel pear tree and apparently 
destroying a portion of the prospective pear 
crop. Purple Finches have been, and still 
are, accused of doing great damage to fruit 
trees. Mr. Groskin’s experience, however, 
would indicate that the accusations have 
been unwarranted. ‘‘I have found,” he 
states, ‘that the pruning the birds give the 
tree is decidedly beneficial. During the past 
three years, I have noticed a very marked 
improvement in the quantity of fruit on the 
trees. Last year, I had not only the greatest 
number of pears that I had ever had, but a 
great many of them were double the size of 
the ordinary Seckel pear, and the flavor 
seemed to be very much improved. Let us 
be fair to the Purple Finch.”’ 

Spring migrants reported as arriving some- 
what early:—West Chester, Pa., April 12, 
Wood Thrush (Greenwood ); April 16, House 
Wren (Roberts); April 15, Brown Thrasher 
(Whitworth); April 3, Yellow Palm War- 
bler (Conway); Honeybrook, Pa., April 10, 
Spotted Sandpiper (Colwell). 

Other records of interest:—Perryville, 
Md., April 3, 200 Whistling Swans still 
present (Marshall); Salem, N. J., March 12, 
1 (Moore); Fort Mott, N. J., March 19, 
1 (McDonald); near Reading, Pa., February 
3, 5 (Frey); Collingswood, N. J., March 20, 
1 (Potter); Hancocks Bridge, March 16, 
Mockingbird (Moore); Delaware City, Del., 
April 15, Red-bellied Woodpecker, 1, Mi- 
grant Shrike, 1, Great Horned Owl, nest 
with 3 young (Yoder); Cape May, N. J., 
April 10, Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, 10 (Walton 
and Lindauer); April 15, Little Blue Heron, 
50 (Schmid); Berks County, Pa., Albany 
Township, April 16, Pileated Woodpecker 
(Conway and others); West Chester, Pa., 
February 20, Redpoll, 4 (Conway and Whit- 
worth); March 12, Broad-winged Hawk, 2, 
March 20, Canada Goose, 60, Shoveller, 9 
(Mrs. E. F. Cope); Kempton, Pa., April 11, 
Wild Turkey, 4 (Choate). 

Note omission on last report.—January 27 
was the date for the young Barn Owls at 
Holmes, Pa.—Jutian K. Porrer, Collings- 
wood, N. J. 


Washington (D. C.) Region.— During 
February and March, in the Washington 
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Region, the weather was rather unusually 
mild, the lowest temperature being about 
20° above zero. There were few storms and 
these not severe. Without much doubt these 
conditions had their influence on bird-life. 
Such birds as the Belted Kingfisher, Red- 
winged Blackbird, Song Sparrow, Meadow- 
lark, Brown Creeper, Golden-crowned King- 
let, Purple Finch, Mourning Dove, Field 
Sparrow, Fox Sparrow, Swamp Sparrow, 
Coot, and Wood Duck were present, though 
some of them in small numbers, all winter. 
Two Pine Siskins were noted on February 9, 
at Sandy Bank, south of Alexandria, Va., by 
W. B. McIlwaine, Jr. 

Without doubt the most interesting winter 
record was that of a Nashville Warbler, 
which was reported by Mrs. Verna M. 
Donovan as having been seen almost daily 
from about January 1 to March 2, at Aurora 
Hills, Va., on which latter date the bird was 
caught and certainly identified. This is not 
only the only winter record for this region, 
but it represents an interesting occurrence at 
this season, many hundreds of miles north of 
the known winter range of the species. 

At least a few birds appeared much earlier 
than usual. The Purple Martin, which was 
seen at Alexandria, Va., on March 20, by 
W. B. McIlwaine, Jr., is not usually expected 
until about April 1. A Whip-poor-will was 
found on the roof of a house in Alexandria 
on March 26 by W. B. McIlwaine, Jr., which 
date is several days earlier than its previously 
known spring arrival. Even more astonish- 
ing is the appearance, on March 20, of a pair 
of Indigo Buntings, reported by Leander 
McCormick-Goodhart, at Langley Park, his 
place near Silver Spring, Md., the male of 
which had been seen there on March 13. This 
is at least a month earlier than any previous 
record of the spring occurrence of the species 
in this vicinity. Purple Grackles were seen 
nest building by W. B. McIlwaine, Jr., at 
Alexandria, Va., on March 16. 

Canada Geese were heard flying over the 
city during the first week of March and on 
March 16 and 17. A Barred Owl, a rather 
unusual bird for the city, was seen in George- 
town, D. C., on April 4, by G. R. Nash. 
Several individuals of the Black Vulture, 
which has become a regular and permanent 
inhabitant of the Washington Region, were 
seen by W. B. McIlwaine, Jr., below Alex- 
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andria, Va., on February 9; and by A. L. 
Curl, at Great Falls, Md., on March 13, and 
at Fort Hunt, Va., on February 19. 

At Point Lookout, Md., which is on the 
north side of the mouth of the Potomac 
River, the presence of the Brown-headed 
Nuthatch as a permanent resident is rather 
little noticed. On February 22, A. L. Curl 
reported that during a trip to this place he 
found five individuals of this bird in the pine 
woods west of the point. This would indi- 
cate that the birds are by no means uncom- 
mon in that vicinity, and this represents one 
of the northernmost localities at which the 
bird is regularly present. 

The finding of a nest of the Prairie Horned 
Lark at the Kenwood Country Club, Md., 
about 11 miles northwest of Washington, is 
well worthy of more than passing notice. 
There are only very few instances of the 
breeding of this bird in this vicinity. This 
nest was found by G. R. Nash, on March 28, 
at which time it contained three eggs. 

Three Whistling Swans were seen by 
A. L. Curl, at Hunting Creek, Va., on March 
26. The Buffle-head was reported several 
times during February and March. A pair 
was seen by W. B. McIlwaine, Jr., between 
West Grove, and Alexandria, Va., on Feb- 
ruary 9, and § individuals were noted by the 
same observer near West Grove on March 22. 
Other water-fowl observed along the Po- 
tomac River, largely at the Roaches Run 
Sanctuary, near Washington, during Feb- 
ruary and March, were the Black Duck, 
Mallard, Pintail, Shoveller, Baldpate, Red- 
head, Ring-necked Duck, Canvas-back, 
Lesser Scaup, and Green-winged Teal, the 
last mentioned on February 27, at the mouth 
of Goose Creek, Va.—Harry C. OpERHOLSER, 
U. S§. Biological Survey, Washington, D. C. 


Pensacola (Fla.) Region. — Abnormal 
weather prevailed throughout the period— 
summerlike in February and March and 
almost freezing for a few days early in April. 
Less than half the normal rainfall left the 
country dry and the roadside ponds empty. 

Scarcity of the upland species of shore- 
birds was a direct result of the dry weather. 
The Lesser Yellow-legs arrived about as 
usual on February 20, but have been present 
in only small numbers ever since. The 
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April 3, instead of early in March, as usual. 
A few Wilson's Snipe persisted at one of the 
last of the ponds, and departed on March 
27, instead of staying until well into April. 

The incoming migration, so far, has been a 
disappointment to coastwise observers. 
Long spells of uninterruptedly clear weather 
allowed trans-Gulf migrants to pass inland 
unobserved. A number of regular birds of 
passage have not been seen at all this season. 
Many others would have been missed if it 
had not been for an observer situated about 
45 miles inland at a point where the migra- 
tion seems to have been more nearly normal. 

Coastwise migration—the influx of mi- 
grants by overland routes from eastward and 
westward—seems not to have been ma- 
terially affected, with one notable exception: 
the arrival of the Parula Warbler on Feb- 
ruary 20, 12 days earlier than ever before 
recorded. Three birds were seen that day, 
then no others until March 13, the usual 
date of appearance. 

From Century, Fla., 45 miles inland, Mrs. 
A. L. Whigham reports the arrival of 
Hooded Warbler on March 19; Ruby- 
throated Hummingbird, March 23; Summer 
Tanager, March 27; Prothonotary Warbler 
and Orchard Oriole, March 29; and Yellow 
Warbler, April 7. None of these species was 
noted on the coast until several or many 
days later. 

Coastal dates, about normal, include: 
Little Blue Heron, March 11; Rough-winged 
Swallow, March 13; Green Heron, March 
20; Chimney Swift, March 22; Kingbird, 
March 29; White Ibis (rare), March 30; 
Broad-winged Hawk, Crested Flycatcher, 
and Red-eyed Vireo, April 3; Spotted Sand- 
piper, April 6; Nighthawk, April 7; Pectoral 
Sandpiper, April 9 (late); and Barn Swallow, 
April 10. The Upland Plover, usually pres- 
ent from March 15 through April, appeared 
only for a single day on April 10, when 27 
birds were counted—more than I usually see 
in the whole season. 

Departure dates, about normal, include: 
Buffle-head (rare), last seen on February 20; 
Robin Cfar less abundant all winter than 
usual), March 16; Black Duck, March 20; 
Horned Grebe, March 26; Canvas-back and 
Ring-neck (both rare), and Phoebe and 
Vesper Sparrow, March 27; Cowbird, April 
3 (Mrs. Whigham); Chipping Sparrow, 
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April 10; and Orange-crowned Warbler, 
April 13. The wintering Dickcissel, men- 
tioned in the report of the preceding period, 
was seen daily until April 14 (Mrs. Whig- 
ham). The same observer reported that the 
flock of Purple Finches at her station reached 
a maximum of about 40 birds early in March, 
then dwindled gradually until the last was 
seen on April 15. 

Unusual occurrences were: the singing of a 
White-eyed Vireo (certainly a wintering 
bird) on February 20; the appearance of a 
small flock of Pintails and a single Song 
Sparrow on February 27; and the presence 
offshore in the Gulf of Gannets on March 
26 (3 birds) and April 2 (1 bird). Bona- 
parte’s Gull, often common, seemed un- 
usually so this winter. On April 2, a dense 
flock of not less than 1000 birds was seen 
following a tremendous school of small 
fish for more than an hour. 

Probably because of the cold weather of 
early April, no nests of Mockingbird or 
Brown Thrasher were seen until almost the 
end of the period. An early nest of the 
Meadowlark, with 4 eggs, was found on 
April 15—in an airplane practice landing- 
field where hundreds of plane landings are 
made every day within a few rods of the 
nest-site.—Francis M. Weston, Bldg. 604, 
Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Fla. 


Dayton (Ohio) Region.—The early 
spring season has seen abnormally warm 
weather, interrupted by occasional cool days 
and one short spell (April 6-8) of severe cold. 
Daily mean temperatures during March 
averaged from 7 to 10 degrees above normal 
at various points in the state. The response 
of vegetation to the unusually high tem- 
peratures has been pronounced. In review- 
ing the bird records furnished by corte 
spondents, we note a number of extremely 
early dates of arrival: thus, Pipits were seen 
at Portsmouth on March 1 (Chapman), 
Phoebe at Cleveland on March 3 (Knight), 
Chimney Swift at Smithville on April 3 
(Renneckar), Florida Gallinule at Toledo on 
April 3 (Campbell), Tree Swallow at 
Toledo on March 13 (Campbell), Pine 
Warbler at Portsmouth on March 15 (Chap 
man), Whip-poor-will at Columbus on 
April 10 (Thomas), and Parula Warbler in 
Hocking County on April 15 (Walker). 
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From a more careful analysis of the data, 
however, it would seem that these are 
isolated cases, and that this unusually early 
migration was limited to comparatively few 
individuals. No species was reported far in 
advance of its normal! time in more than one 
or two localities, and several observers, 
notably Baker at Salem, Campbell at Toledo, 
and Ball at Canton, remark that the majority 
of species arrived at nearly the usual dates. 
The freezing temperatures and sleet of early 
April resulted in the death of Purple Martins 
at Canton and Urbana, and Ball notes that 
the numbers of Phoebes also decreased 
sharply at Canton at this time. 

With regard to the numbers of water-fowl 
there is a general agreement among corre- 
spondents that the diving Ducks were less 
numerous this year than in 1937. A possible 
exception is the Buffle-head, which in cen- 
tral Ohio at least was commoner than 
usual. A single European Widgeon was 
seen at Portsmouth on March 15 by Chap- 
man and Roth. All available records for 
the Whistling Swan come from the northern 
part of the state: Pymatuning Lake, March 
20 (Mitchell); Portage Lakes, March 22 
(Smith); Canton, April 11 (Ball). At 
Toledo the species, although present from 
March 13 to April 9, was less numerous than 
in the past, the largest numbers being 500 on 
March 26 (Campbell) and 720 on March 29 
(Hicks). 

Migration records for the Golden Plover 
as usual indicate a spring migration route 
across western Ohio; the earliest migrants 
were seen March 30 east of Toledo (Hicks), 
and other localities are Springfield, April 9 
(Walker), and Bellefontaine, April 12 
(Bailey). Woodcock were noted in song at 
Portsmouth on March 1 (Chapman). Other 
dates of arrival are: Salem, March 10(Baker); 
Newark, March 15 (Claugus); Youngstown, 
March 15 (McLaughlin); Cleveland, March 
19 (Knight); Canton, March 23 (Ball). 
Near Cincinnati a Woodcock nest with two 
eggs was found on March 20 (Maslowski 
and Goodpaster) and on the same day 
another nest, also with two eggs, was dis- 
covered at Germantown (Dambach). 

Two early nests of the Barred Owl are 
reported (Maslowski and Goodpaster) from 
near Cincinnati, located within a half mile 
of one another. Each contained an incom- 
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plete complement of eggs when found on 
March 6 and 12 respectively. A fledgling 
Horned Owl was seen April 14 in Hocking 
County (Walker and Bailey), and at Salem a 
Barn Owl's nest with 6 eggs was found on 
April 12 (Baker). At Smithville a Sparrow 
Hawk's nest with 4 eggs was found in a 
nesting box on April 12 (Renneckar). 

Early April found Robins and Starlings 
still returning nightly to a roosting area in 
the Shawnee Forest near Portsmouth. The 
roost occupied a pine plantation of about 
25 acres and had been continuously occupied 
since mid-November. During the winter 
and early spring, large flocks of Red-wings, 
Rusty Blackbirds, Cowbirds, and Bronzed 
Grackles augmented the numbers of Robins 
and Starlings, and in early February, at its 
peak, the roost was estimated to harbor 
about 300,000 birds (Chapman and Hicks). 
By April 3, the number had dwindled to 5000. 

The close of the period finds a few of the 
earlier Warblers here: the Louisiana Water- 
Thrush was reported at Portsmouth on 
March 23 (Chapman), at Cleveland April 11 
(Knight), Toledo April 12 (Campbell), and 
Youngstown April 14 (McLaughlin). The 
Black and White Warbler was present in 
Hocking County on April 14 (Walker). By 
April 15 reports indicated that the Myrtle 
Warbler was widely distributed over the 
state.—C. F. Watxer, Dayton, Ohio. 


Chicago Region.—From February 15 to 
April 1, the temperature was below normal 
on but 9 days, above normal on all the re- 
maining days, averaging 14° above normal 
from March 10 to April 1. A cold period 
with temperatures 10° below normal oc- 
curred during the first 10 days of April, 
accented on April 6 and 8 in a blizzard which 
brought over 10 inches of snow. From April 
10 to 15 the weather was favorable, with 
the temperature averaging 62°, 15° above 
normal. 

The warm weather of early February 
(see last Season Report) brought the first 
migrants, as evidenced by reports of com- 
paratively numerous Robins from all sides 
of Chicago, beginning February 6. Other 
arrivals were Mourning Dove, February 8, 
Blue Island (Mrs. Baldwin); Bluebird, 
February 9, Morton Arboretum (Nork); 
Snow Geese, flock of 25 flying over Mark- 
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ham on February 3 (Kent). Numbers of 
migrants increased slowly to February 13, 
when a distinct wave came as a result of 
unseasonably warm weather, bringing more 
Bronzed Grackles, Red-winged Blackbirds, 
Bluebirds, Meadowlarks, and the first Kill- 
deer, also a large flock of Pintails, and a 
Sharp-shinned Hawk noted at the Morton 
Arboretum (C. O. S. field trip). From the 
McGuiness Slough, in addition to a flock of 
2000 Lapland Longspurs, first migrating 
water-fowl were noted there on February 
13 (slough completely open), and included 
Black Duck, Ring-necked Duck, Golden-eye, 
and Pintail, in order of abundance 
(Johnston). 

With the exception of these more or less 
hardy first spring arrivals, which appeared 
in numbers particularly early this season, 
arrivals in general were recorded on more or 
less average dates, and their listing here 
would hardly be more than repetition. A 
few other exceptions will be mentioned 
below. It is, perhaps, more interesting to 
remark that migrants moving northward 
within recorded dates did, however, appear 
in larger numbers earlier than might be 
expected. In this connection, the peak in 
the numbers of Ducks, taking the McGuiness 
Slough reports as our only and probably 
best key, occurred during the latter week of 
March and first days of April, perhaps a 
week or ten days earlier than usual. 

Records of particularly early arrivals and 
their respective earliest previous dates to- 
gether with other records of more or less rare 
or early species are tabulated below. 


Horned Grebe 3-26 MS Cassel 3-31 
Double-crested Cormo- 

rant 3-26 MS Himmel 4- 2 
Pigeon Hawk 3-26 MA Cassel 
Glaucous Gull 2-26 LP Nork 


Blue-gray Gnatcatcher.4-13 LP Nork 4-13 


also... 4-14 LP Dreuth 
Western Meadowlark..3-13 LP Dreuth 

also. . 3-10 MS Himmel 
Towhee 2-28 MA Nork 3-12 
Grasshopper Sparrow .3-22 LP Dreuth 4-9 
Bachman's Sparrow.. .3-26 LP  Dreuth 


(seen also 3-27 and 28) 


Key to localities: LP, Lincoln Park; MA, 
Morton Arboretum, Lisle; MS, McGuiness 
Slough,! Orland. 

Among the rarities, the White-winged 
Crossbill was still present at the Morton 
Arboretum on March 5 (Himmel). Reuss 
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and Bartel report, with detailed field-notes, a 
Barrow's Golden-eye observed at Blue 
Island on March 11, 13, and 14. There are 3 
reports of the Greater Scaup: March 10, 4 
individuals, Lincoln Park (Nork); March 11, 
3 individuals, Lincoln Park (Dreuth), 
probably some of those reported for the 
previous date; March 26, 2 individuals, 
McGuiness Slough (Cassel). Careful notes 
were submitted with each of these records, 
and in the last case, a comparison with the 
Lesser Scaup was made in the field. 

The snowstorm of April 6 resulted in 
death to numerous migrants and a few 
residents already nesting (Bluebird), and 
destruction of some nests (Killdeer), as 
reported from the Blue Island and Palos 
regions by Mr. Reuss. His nesting records 
preceding the storm are: 4 nests of the 
Mourning Dove, each with 2 eggs, April 3; 
Killdeer, 4 eggs, April 4; Bluebird, 2 eggs, 
April 3; numerous Robins’ nests; all were 
noted at Mt. Hope Cemetery, Blue Island. 
—Rupyerp BoutTon and Frank A. PiTEka, 
Field Museum, Chicago, Ills. 


Minnesota Region.—A comparatively 
mild winter was followed by an early spring. 
Vegetation and the usual early spring birds 
were 10 to 14 days ahead of average dates. 
February mean temperature was 21.8°, 
which is 5.9° above normal. There was 
little freezing weather in March, but the 
month closed with snow, high winds and 
wintry conditions, which continued during 
the first week of April, checking, for a few 
days, the earlier advance. Seeding of wheat 
began in mid-March—an almost unprece- 
dented early date. The ice from the upper 
Mississippi River was running over the falls 
at Minneapolis on March 19 and 20. On the 
Park Lakes at Minneapolis the ice went out 
on March 29 and out of main Lake Minne- 
tonka on April 1. The first freighters from 
the lower lakes arrived at the head of Lake 
Superior on April 13. Considerable wel- 
come rain fell all over the state during the 
first half of April. 

The following spring schedule for the 
vicinity of the Twin Cities has been largely 
compiled from data kindly contributed by 
Mrs. F. S. Davidson, E. D. Swedenborg, 
George Rysgaard, and R. M. Berthel. 
February 27, nuptial flight-song of the 
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Horned Lark; the transient migrating birds 
passed by from March 10 to 27, often in 
company with flocks of Lapland Longspurs. 

March 12, Killdeer, many; Bluebird, 
many; snowdrops in bloom. 13th, first 
migrating Robins. 17th, Fox and Song 
Sparrows; Red-tailed Hawks, the flight 
passed the last week of March. 19th, Ruddy 
Duck, early; Flicker, Golden-crowned King- 
let; first mourning cloak butterfly. 20th, 
Coot, Phoebe, Migrant Shrike. 21st, Wood- 
cock. 22d, Ruby-crowned Kinglet, early. 
23d, Lesser Yellow-legs, very early. 25th, 
Loon, earliest date; Brewer's Blackbird, 
early. 26th, Rusty Blackbird. 27th, 
Snowy Owl, large flock of Lapland Long- 
spurs; elm trees in bloom. 28th, Cormorant 
and Turkey Vulture. 30th, Great Blue 
Heron. 

April 8th, Pied-billed Grebe, Pigeon 
Hawk, a flock of 16 Whistling Swans in a 
slough near the city where they remained 
for several days. 9th, Cowbird. 10th, Ves- 
per Sparrow. 11th, Hermit Thrush, Myrtle 
Warbler. 12th, Sapsucker, Tree Swallow. 
13th, Whip-poor-will. 15th, Yellow-headed 
Blackbird, Holboell’s Grebe. 

From the western part of the state, Mrs. 
C. E. Peterson of Madison, Lac qui Parle 
County, sends the following dates: March 
12, first Meadowlark; 17th, first Robin; 
18th, first Juncos, Tree Sparrows, and Kill- 
deers; 19th, Red-winged Blackbirds; 22d, 
Migrant Shrike; 23d, Song Sparrow; 28th, 
dust storm; 31st, blizzard; April 3d, first 
Flicker; 9th, Starlings, first seen in Madison; 
13th, first Martin; 14th, first Myrtle War- 
bler and White-throated Sparrow; 15th, both 
Kinglets. 

Harry B. Logan of Fairmont, Martin 
County, writes, ‘The first Purple Martins 
arrived at my house March 29, the earliest 
date of arrival for many years.” 

Dr. Gustav Swanson saw an Iceland Gull 
on Lake Superior near French River on 
March 9, the second record for the state. 
The first.was a specimen collected by Dr. 
Abbott of Duluth, near Grand Marais, 
some years ago, and donated in the flesh to the 
University Museum where the skin now is. 

There has been a large migration of Ducks 
through the state this spring, all species 
being represented, but, as usual, the Lesser 
Scaup largely predominating. 
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The usual northward spring flight of 
Geese passed through the western part of 
the state, beginning shortly after the middle 
of March and continuing into April. Blue 
Geese led in numbers, next Snow and a few 
only of White-fronted and Canada. A few 
Sandhill Cranes passed northward at the 
same time. Mr. Breckenridge of the mu- 
seum staff was out there for a few days in 
April, inspecting the flight and getting 
motion pictures of the vast flocks that fed 
by day on the fields, and passed to and fro 
mornings and evenings to Lake Traverse, 
where they spent the nights.—Tuos. S. 
Roserts, Museum of Natural History, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 


St. Louis Region.—Following a con- 
tinued mild winter that caused trees and 
shrubs to put out leaves very early, a brief 
spell of cold weather in April, culminating 
in a heavy snow over the state on April 7 
and 8, with temperature as low as 26°, 
killed early buds and flowers and caused 
considerable damage. New growth is 
coming along better than expected, but 
spring is developing late. 

Robins were nesting before the snow came, 
and Miss Polly Draper, of Lebanon, Mo., 
reports a Robin that remained on its nest 
continuously, covered with snow excepting 
its beak, for two nights and a day until the 
snow began to melt. George Moore, of 
Lebanon, reports that where birds had not 
completed their full complement of eggs the 
nests were not so well cared for and many 
eggs were frozen; that while there did not 
seem to be much distress among the birds, a 
few were found dead, apparently from 
starvation. Shore-birds at Lebanon came in 
late and in fewer numbers of species. Pec- 
toral Sandpipers, Golden Plovers, and 
Lesser Yellow-legs on April 10, and one 
Wilson’s Snipe, the only one reported. 
Ducks fewer than last year, with Scaup and 
Pintail about 25 per cent less, but Shovellers, 
usually few, were more common this year; 
Water-Thrushes, April 3, Whip-poor-will, 
April 11, Red-wings, February 28, just a 
month ahead of the females; Red-headed 
Woodpeckers, entirely missing during the 
winter, returned April 23. Purple Finches 
numerous through March and early April, 
Bob-whites in good shape and fair numbers, 
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Hawks few, while the Bald Eagle and 
Osprey have almost disappeared from the 
Lake-of-the-Ozark region. The Screech 
Owls, usually common around Lebanon, 
seem unaccountably to be becoming more 
and more uncommon. 

William Jenner, at Fayette, reports that 
migration was well under way when the 
heavy snow of April 7 and 8 fell. Up to that 
time, probably the result of the continued 
warm season, birds were arriving from a day 
to a week ahead of schedule. A Duck Hawk 
was seen March 10, Mockingbirds arrived 
March 10, Chickadees and Titmice continue 
to be scarce. 

Wayne Short, St. Louis County, reports 
19 species of Ducks recorded in the Sc. 
Louis region this spring, with a slight in- 
crease in Ruddies, Blacks, and Green- 
winged Teal, larger increase in Lesser 
Scaup, American Golden-eye, American 
Merganser and Shoveller, a decrease in 
Gadwall, Baldpate, Redhead, and Canvas- 
back. Hooded Merganser and Buffle-head 
very scarce, as usual. Geese good, with a 
nice number of Blue Geese particularly. An 
unusual number of Golden Plover was ob- 
served from March 17, when the first flock 
of 25 arrived, until April 18 during which 
time 8, 10, 15, 25, and 40 were observed. 
Yellow-legs and Pectorals show an increase 
in numbers, and 3 Long-billed Dowitchers 
were at the marshes April 13. Particularly 
early dates were the Pied-billed Grebe on 
March 6, Green-winged Teal February 4, 
Shoveller February 24, Wood Duck February 
9, Ring-necked and Lesser Scaup February 6, 
Towhee February 24, Nighthawk April 17, 
White-throated Sparrow January 3. Mr. 
Short saw a cross between a Mallard and 
Black Duck, the head entirely green, body 
like the Black in shape and size, and associ- 
ating with the Black Ducks. Items of 
interest are: Reports from Mrs. W. C. 
Nattinger of State Teachers’ College, who 
states that for the third consecutive spring a 
white Robin with red breast has returned to 
the same neighborhood there. The public- 
invitation Saturday and Sunday spring bird 
walks in Forest Park, St. Louis, during 
April, conducted by the St. Louis Bird Club 
under the leadership of Roland Dede, Louis 
Weber, and Wayne Short, indicate an in- 
creasing interest in birds. Bird-life is still 
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plentiful there, even though civic improve 
ments are gradually crowding out the wild, 
natural retreats. At the Zoédlogical Duck- 
Pond, where food is plentiful, wild Ducks of 
many species come regularly, and Wood 
Ducks have elected to remain at the park as 
permanent residents in apparently increasing 
numbers. On every one of the field trips up 
to April 17, Purple Finches were to be found 
in fair numbers. 

While motoring to Rolla, Roland Dede, 
Robert Brackbill, and S. P. Jones sighted 
two unusually large flocks of Cormorants 
waving across the sky, gradually merging 
into one flock and then separating. They 
also sighted a Blue Jay in long, persistent 
pursuit of a fleeing Crow, but slowly losing 
distance as the two birds faded from view. 
The returning dates of birds, reported both 
here and elsewhere this year, are so much 
earlier than average dates in normal years 
that it is somewhat confusing, and old dates 
seem to be going out of fashion.—Steruine 
P. Jones, Webster Groves, Mo. 


Rio Grande Delta Region.— During 
this period the weather was quite dry and 
also warm, until the unseasonable norther 
which swept down through the central and 
western states, and brought a light frost on 
April 9. 

For the first time in several years the 
Eared Grebe failed to winter here. It was 
first observed on spring migration on March 
6, but several of the birds were still present 
at the end of the period. The first one in 
breeding plumage was seen on March 26. 
One of the most unaccountable things con- 
cerning the birds of this region is the com- 
plete neglect of this species by the numerous 
ornithologists and collectors who have 
visited us frequently for many years. As far 
as the writer can find, the name has never 
appeared in any check list or publication on 
the birds of the region; yet as many as 40 
to 50 may frequently be listed in one day in 
January. 

The Red-breasted Merganser is another 
name which does not appear in published 
lists. Twenty-six of these birds (14 males 
and 12 females) were found in the laguna at 
Holly Beech on March 27. 

On March 20, the writer had an excellent 
view of a male Rose-throated Becard in 4 
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dense growth of ash and hackberry trees near 
Santa Maria. This interesting form (appar- 
ently never before listed within the United 
States) has a dark, rather bushy, erectile 
crown, and general colors that at first glance 
cause one to take it for a Crested Flycatcher. 
However, the shorter tail, the bright pinkish 
red throat-patch and white belly are quickly 
noted as making a radically different bird. 
The call is a rather plaintive Cheeooo. On 
March 27, the bird was called out into the 
open from the same thicket and then ob- 
served at close range for some time. It in- 
dulged in a considerable amount of bowing 
and also frequently turned the head to one 
side to peer. Possibly the same bird, and 
almost certainly the same species, was re- 
corded at the same location on October 18, 
1937. It was not reported because it disap- 
peared too quickly into the underbrush to be 
carefully examined. 

Mr. Hale sent in the following migration 
list from Mission: March 15, Black-throated 
Green Warbler and Summer Tanager; March 
16, Sennett’s Warbler, Parula Warbler, 
Sennett’s Oriole, and Couch’s Kingbird; 
March 20, Scissor-tailed Flycatcher and 
Ruby-throated Hummingbird; March 23, 
Yellow-breasted Chat; April 9, Bank Swal- 
low; April 10, Solitary Sandpiper, Green 
Heron, Black-bellied Tree Duck, Northern 
Crested Flycatcher, Blue-headed Vireo, 
Nashville Warbler, and Louisiana Water- 
Thrush; April 12, Orchard Oriole; April 15, 
Blue Grosbeak, Mexican Crested Fly- 
catcher, Cherrie’s Nighthawk, and Texas 
Nighthawk, 

Cameron County migration dates are: 
February 27, Sennett’s Warbler; March 13, 
Snowy Plover and Buffle-head; March 15, 
Summer Tanager; March 22, Black-bellied 
Tree Duck; March 31, Green Heron; April 3, 
Orchard Oriole, Eastern Kingbird, and 
Osprey; April 10, Bullock's Oriole, Solitary 
Sandpiper, and Northern Crested Flycatcher. 

This region has two separate groups of 
Cassin’s Sparrows—a large group which 
comes up to the prairie association to breed 
each spring, and a smaller group which 
comes down the river in the late fall to 
winter in the brushy areas of the central and 
western parts of the delta. The last song of 
the winter group was heard in Harlingen on 
March 24. The breeding group became com- 
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mon in the vicinity of Port Isabel by March 
12 when scores of them were heard singing 
on every side. 

The April norther brought a good flight 
of Swainson’s Hawks. Mr. and Mrs. Mulaik 
reported a flock of 75 which settled on a 
large plowed field about 3 miles northwest 
of Edinburg. One flock of 35 and another of 
48 individuals was observed perched about 
ponds in the prairie area of Cameron County 
on April 10. The Edinburg flock was seen 
on the 9th. Several separate individuals 
were seen soaring on the 10th and others on 
the 15th. 

As far as the writer could discover, no 
Geese whatsoever wintered in this region 
this year and only one lone Snow Goose was 
seen on spring migration (March 13).— 
L. Irnsy Davis, Harlingen, Texas. 


San Francisco Region.—Instead of the 
extremely low temperatures of a year ago, 
the winter in central California this year 
was notably mild and warm. Many plants 
kept alive and growing through the winter, 
and the birds seemed scarcely affected by the 
cold of midwinter. The continued heavy 
rains, with snow at higher levels, made 
observation difficult, even if they did not 
seriously injure the birds. 

The prospects for an early season seemed 
so certain on February 15 that it was a great 
surprise to see the spring advance so slowly 
that by April 15 the plants were still green, 
and there was little sign of the drying up 
which we expect at this time of year. 
Nesting activities of birds had started very 
early, but they were so retarded that the 
early stages of nesting for most species ex- 
tended over an exceptionally long time. It 
was not a season to encourage those persons 
who expect soon to explain the relations 
between bird-nesting and climate by the use 
of mathematical formulas. 

Records for this report were furnished by 
few persons, but they represent more than 
120 days of observation. Mostly they were 
supplied by Mrs. A. S. Allen, from many 
localities from Berkeley to the Santa Cruz 
Mountains, the Parmenters, from many 
localities, Mrs. Stephens, from near San 
Francisco, Laidlaw Williams, from the 
Monterey Peninsula, and J. M. Linsdale, 
from the Santa Lucia Mountains. 
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Water-birds of special interest were ob- 
served as follows: Baird's Cormorant, 8 with 
nuptial plumage, Tomales Bay, April 5 (P.), 
3 off Fort Point, March 13 (J. J. Webb); 
Black Brant, Bolinas Bay, 300 (est.), Dux- 
bury Point, 250 (est.), Tomales Bay, 2400 
(est.), on February 25, Bolinas Bay, 31, 
Tomales Bay, 3000 (est.), on March 9, 
Tomales Bay, 2000, (est.), Bodega Bay, 
400 (est..), on April 5 (P.), Lake Merced, 1 on 
February 12 (H. Kirker), Carmel Lagoon, 
1 on March 14 (W.); Mallard, a few scat- 
tered here and there, 15 at Suisun Marsh, 
March 26, the greatest number, Stow Lake, 
female with 8 young, April 4 (P.); Cinnamon 
Teal, Hayward ponds, 2 on March 24 and 4 
on April 7 (P.); Shoveller, the most com- 
mon of the fresh-water Ducks during this 
interval, Sears Point Toll Road, 1000 (est.) 
on February 21 and March 4, 135 on March 
26, 300 (est.) on April 11, Hayward ponds, 
47 on March 24, Alvarado, 700 (est.) on 
April 7; Hooded Merganser, Monterey, same 
pair as reported previously, March 5 and 
April 1 CW.). 

Departure of wintering birds was detected 
in the following instances: Red-breasted 
Sapsucker, March 30, Santa Lucia Moun- 
tains (L.); Varied Thrush, March 21, Olema 
(P.), April 12, Santa Lucia Mountains (L..); 
Audubon's Warbler, March 22, Lake Mer- 
ced (P.), March 30, Berkelev (A.), April 10, 
Santa Lucia Mountains (L.). 

More reports of the arrival of summer 
birds are available. Among these a few are 
selected, as follows: Allen's Hummingbird, 
not reported before February 17 (S.), 
February 24, 2 at Lake Merced (P.); West- 
ern Flycatcher, March 27, Boulder Creek 
(A.), March 29, Monterey Peninsula (W.); 
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Olive-sided Flycatcher, April 11, Green- 
valley Falls Canyon (P.), April 16, Boulder 
Creek (A.); Bank Swallow, April 13, 10 
carrying nesting material at Lake Merced 
(P.); Rough-winged Swallow, April 5, 2 at 
Olema and 2 at San Antonio Creek (P.); 
Barn Swallow, March 14, Monterey Penin- 
sula (W.), March 24, Hayward ponds (P.); 
Cliff Swallow, March 21, Novato (P.); 
Western Martin, April 8, Santa Lucia Moun- 
tains (L.); Russet-backed Thrush, April §, 
Tomales Bay (P.); Warbling Vireo, March 
27, Boulder Creek (A.); Lutescent Warbler, 
February 26, Carmel (W.), February 28, 
Orinda (A.), March 9, Santa Lucia Moun- 
tains (L.); Macgillivray’s Warbler, April 7, 
Berkeley (A.); Pileolated Warbler, March 
28, Monterey Peninsula (W.), April 5, 
Olema (P.); Cowbird, April 10, Monterey 
Peninsula (W.). In general these seem to be 
a little later than the usual arrival dates. 

A few selected nesting records show the 
general trend of the season. An Allen's 
Hummingbird nest at Berkeley contained 
two eggs on April 12 (A.); a Wren-Tit nest, 
nearly completed on March 28 near Mon- 
terey, contained 1 egg on April 9 (W.); 
Bryant’s Sparrow, nest containing 3 eggs 
found on March 28, at Bay Farm Island (A.); 
Song Sparrow, a young one out of the nest 
was being attended by an adult, April 7, at 
Carmel (W.). 

The most exciting event for naturalists in 
central California this spring was not 
ornithological. It was the discovery of a 
large band of sea otters along the coast of 
Monterey County. These animals have 
attracted much attention recently.—Jean 
M. Linspate, Museum of Vertebrate Zoilogy, 
Berkeley, Calif. 


New Bird-Song Records 


The RCA-Victor Company has recently 
issued a new record, ‘Native Bird-Songs,”’ 
from sound films made in the field by Albert 
R. Brand and the Laboratory of Ornithology 
of Cornell University. The songs or calls of 
eight species are included: Hermit Thrush, 
Wood Thrush, Brown Thrasher, Whip-poor- 
will, Field Sparrow, Phoebe, Black-capped 
Chickadee, and Common Loon. These are 
unquestionably the finest recordings of bird- 
songs ever made in this country and the 
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record should be welcomed by many stu 
dents; it will prove valuable in connection 
with school-work, and should be especially 
useful to Junior Audubon Clubs. It is to be 
hoped that such a cordial reception will be 
given the record that it will prove to be 
merely the first of a series. It may be secured, 
for 75 cents, from the Service Department of 
the National Association of Audubon 
Societies, 1775 Broadway, New York City. 
—wW. V. 
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BOOK NEWS AND REVIEWS 


A Prairntze Grove. By Donatp Cu ross 
Peattiz. Simon and Pam New York, 
1938. 289 pp. $2.50. 


It is a rare experience to encounter a book 
that one feels certain one will relish re- 
reading ten years hence. South Wind, Moby 
Dick, and Birds and Man (surely a motley 
collection!) promised a decade of rereading, 
and they have stood the test well. To them, 
without hesitation, I now add Mr. Peattie’s 
newest work. It is not their equal, and parts 
of it will undoubtedly be skimmed over, but 
it catches, in a curiously satisfying way, the 
noumenon of the prairies that were, and it 
spreads them before the reader in prose that, 
in my opinion, is as fine as anything the 
author has written. 

The reception of the book has been 
puzzling. Metropolitan reviewers have 
seemed lukewarm in their appreciation. It 
was difficult to be sure they entirely under- 
stood what the book had to say; after all, 
there is no reason why a newspaper writer 
should have any moré comprehension of a 
fine work on natural history than on, let us 
say, Persian rugs. One or two people who 
are themselves naturalists have commented 
that here, again, Mr. Peattie has over- 
written himself. To this reviewer it appears 
as though he has been less guilty of this 
fault than ever before; his prose seems as 
economical and certain of its functioning, 
as are the rippling muscles of a mink. The 
book is not flawless, but rococo is not this 
time a noticeable defect. 

One paragraph will give the book's 
savor: 

Of all the things that live and grow upon this 
earth, grass is the most important. It feeds the 
world. Its hollow stems, its sheathing leaves and 
chaffy flowers, above all its unique freight of grain, 
describe only grass, and perhaps the sedges. These 
are the marsh cousins of tee grasses, but they are 
weless, harsh, withdrawn, and cryptic. Grass is 
generous, swift-springing, candid-growing, full of 
motion and sound and light. From the first oak 
openings of Ohio and Kentucky till it washed to 
the foot of the Rockies, grass ocean filled the space 
under the sky. Steppe meadow, buffalo country, 
wide wilderness, hie a man could call and call 
but there was nothing to send back the echo. 


It is a temptation to go on quoting. 
Paragraph after paragraph is as perfect as 
this one, phrase after phrase is written in 
the language of a poet—but of a poet who 
happens to be governed by the canons of the 
trained ecologist. The story is of a few 
acres in Illinois, from the time when the 
French first arrived in their canoes, until 
crowding settlers began in earnest to leach 
from the land the richness that had made it 
worth their while to tarry. While the 
narrative is cast in fictional form, it gives, 
by and large, a faithful account of what 
these people did to the land and its wild life, 
in part through necessity, in part through 
lack of knowledge. 

Something is told, also, of what the land 
did to the people and what they did to each 
other. This section seems less successful, 
perhaps, in part, because on such a stage 
people are insignificant characters in com- 
parison with the earth, the grasses, the oaks, 
and the waters. 

Mr. Peattie tells of the prairies and their 
wide skies with almost palpable affection 
and understanding. His deep sympathy has 
produced the finest account I have yet en- 
countered of this great region. He writes 
with that love of the earth that is one of the 
outstanding characteristics of English books 
but which is strangely rare in America. 
Indeed, in this romance of a small patch of 
prairie earth he has done something that is, 
so far as I can remember, unique; and that, 
in this day of a Niagara of books, is in it- 
self no little accomplishment!—Witt1am 
Vocr. 


Locsook oF MINNeEsoTA Birp Lire 1917-37. 
By Tuomas S. Roperts, M.D. Univ. of 
Minn. Press, Minneapolis, 1938. 355 pp. 
$3.50. 


For over twenty years Dr. Roberts has 
unselfishly labored to present in each issue 
of Birp-Lore a picture of ‘‘The Season”’ in 
Minnesota. His painstaking reports have 
here been gathered together as a mark of 
appreciation to his many devoted contrib- 
utors. The abundant nature lore and the 
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pertinent meteorological data recreate many 
times over the drama of migration which 
readers of this magazine have never tired of 
reading. A 21-page index will be especially 
useful to ornithologists. In addition, this 
book is marked by 22 unusually fine black- 
and-white illustrations by Walter J. Breck- 
enridge. It is an unusually fine example of 
the high art of printing, and can be recom- 
mended without reserve as an ideal gift 


book.—J. J. Hickey. 


Aupuson THE Naturatist. By Francis H. 
Herrick. D. Appleton-Century Co., New 
York, 1938. xc +951 pp. Illustrated. $6.00. 


It has seemed almost inexplicable that, in 
the recent revival of interest in ‘The Ameri- 
can Woodsman,’ there has been such a 
general neglect of this definitive biography 
by Professor Herrick. A number of those who 
have capitalized on the Audubon vogue 
have drawn virtually all their facts (not 
that they have been limited by facts!) from 
this work; indeed, Audubon the Naturalist 
and Stanley Arthur's new book are the only 
two biographies of the naturalist worthy of 
the name. 

Professor Herrick’s work, with con- 
siderable new material, especially further 
consideration of the Dauphin myth, has 
now been reissued in one volume. It is a 
book no one interested in Audubon, the 
man, can afford to be without; it is com- 
prehensive, scholarly, and has the advantage 
of having been written by one of our leading 
naturalists —WiLu1aM Voor. 


Swirt MoveMENT IN THE Trees. By Puy wis 
Ketway. Longmans, Green & Co., 
London and New York. Illustrated. 
189 pp. $2.50. 


As Hedge Folk in Twilight gave real pleasure 
to its readers, so will Swift Movement in the 
Trees. This is a beautifully written book 
which will interest everyone who enjoys 
good literature. For a nature lover, it is a 
rare find indeed. Miss Kelway tells of her 
pets with the directness of a keen, careful 


observer. She obviously loves the pets, yet - 


never a shade of sentimentality creeps in to 
mar one’s pleasure in the story she tells of 
the Moorhens who met so many disasters, 
the fighting shrews and the fat, always 
hungry toads. : 
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Miss Kelway does not own a ‘naturalist’s 
camera,’ yet her photographs, particularly 
those of the squirrels, will put to shame the 
owner of many a complicated and expensive 
camera. 

This is a book for the nature lover to add 
to his library, not to be placed on the shelf 
of reference books, but with those set aside 
for enjoyment.—H. G. CruicKsHanx. 


Birps Acainst Men. By Louis J. Hatz, 
Jr. The Viking Press, New York, 1938, 
228 pp. $2.50. 


This is a collection of essays about the 
first spring migrants, a Hawk at dusk, a 
pair of Kingbirds, a pet Red-shoulder, a 
favorite Parrot, and some birds in Guatemala 
which, pitted by the jungle against men, 
triumphed over the passage of time. The 
topics are hardly new but they are written 
about by an engaging and refreshingly 
individual pen. You'll enjoy reading every 
chapter.—J. J. Hickey. 


Tue DistrisuTion oF BreepinG Birps IN 
Ontario. By James L. Baixuig, Jr., and 
Paut Harrinoton, D.D.S. Royal Ontario 
Museum of Zoélogy. Contribution No. 8. 
Toronto, 1937. 283 pp. $.25. 


A scholarly account giving detailed 
evidence of the known breeding-ranges of 
210 species. While one wishes that small 
distributional maps might have been added 
for at least the more southern birds, it must 
be remembered that this province is about 
as large as the combined areas of Texas and 
California, and that only 200 or so observers 
span the thousand miles of Ontario's width. 
An excellent and much-needed regional bitd 
list.—J. J. Hickey. 


Tue Naturat History or Maapies. By 
Jean M. Linspate. Pacific Coast Avr 
fauna No. 25, 124 pp., 9 plates, 20 figures. 
*$6.00. 

The famed series of regional bird lists 
which have emanated from the Pacific Coast 
since the beginning of the century are now 
broken with this scholarly summary of 
practically everything that has ever been 
published about the genus Pica. Much in 


*Can be purchased from Business Manager, 
Cooper Ornithological Club, 2068 Escarpa Drive, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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the well-known manner of Bent, Dr. Lins- 
dale has painstakingly built up the story of 
these birds according to the mosaic style. 
While comparatively little new material 
seems to have been presented, the world's 
literature on the subject has been examined, 
classified, and summarized. The result is a 
hodgepodge of all kinds of curious facts 
which are often of considerable interest, but 
just as frequently without any meaning. 
This weakness is one of which the author 
seems well aware. He appears to have 
thought over the available data carefully, 
but has wisely refrained from useless spec- 
ulations which can only be settled by pur- 
posive and intensive field-work. Anyone 
living in regions inhabitated by Magpies 
will find this volume of great value. The 
great blanks in our knowledge of the life 
histories of these birds are admirably dis- 
closed by the author, and his work will be 
of great help to those who in the future 
wish to study these species.—J. J. Hickey. 


Nature PHoroGrapHy AROUND THE YEAR. 
By Percy A. Morris. D. Appleton- 
Century Co., New York. 1938. 251 pp. 
Illustrated. $5.00. 


This is an ambitious project, well carried 
out. The reader is not only inspired to 
photograph, but he is given suggestions as 
to what he may find to photograph at vari- 
ous times of year. He is also told how to 
identify the subjects. The book is well 
indexed and has a comprehensive bibliog- 
raphy for those who become interested in a 
particular phase of nature. 

The first chapter contains a very simply 
expressed and yet thorough discussion of the 
types of cameras and lenses, and their pos- 
sibilities and limitations in nature photog- 
taphy. Auxiliary equipment which will aid 
the photographer are explained. Filters and 
films are also discussed clearly and simply 
for the beginner. The experienced photog- 
tapher may find many useful suggestions. 

A chapter is given to each month in which 
the various nature photographic events are 
mentioned. One is warned of difficulties, 
and ways to overcome them are suggested. 
Various helpful diagrams are included. 

So much of value and interest is to be 
found in this book that one hesitates to 


mention the rather uninteresting pictures. 
The photographs do show the object photo- 
graphed clearly and are good as records, but 
not as pictures. We have been well educated 
by the photographic annuals and by photo- 
gtaphic exhibits. Therefore, we expect a 
picture to show good ‘print quality,’—that 
is, to have a good range of tones from white 
to black. We also expect a photograph to 
be good pictorially and to show good com- 
position. Lacking these virtues, the photo- 
graphs are disappointing. Some suggestions 
for doping butterflies with ether and putting 
animals in glass boxes smacks of nature 
faking, which the true nature photographers 
abhor as something not to be tolerated. 

However, this is a book which all would- 
be nature photographers should know for its 
photographic information. It is also, per- 
haps, as good a calendar of nature events as 
can be found, and, as such, will be of interest 
to all who keep in touch with the out-of- 
doors throughout the year.—H. G. Cruicx- 
SHANK. 


Sea-Birps at Perce. By V. C. Wynne- 
Epwarps. Gnaedinger Printing Co., 
Montreal, 1937. Illustrated. 26 pp.+ 
$.25. 


If some of your friends, who know nothing 


. of birds, plan to motor to the fascinating 


Gaspé, by all means give them a copy of this 
very attractive brochure. It is a simple but 
excellent guide-book to an avian metropolis 
which no tourist visiting Quebec will want 
to miss.—J. J. Hickey. 


Tue Wiuson Butietin (December, 1937). 
‘Photoperiodicity in Birds,’ by Thomas Hume 
Bissonnette, contains a very detailed and 
critical summary of the experimental evi- 
dence and theories dealing with this fas- 
cinating subject in which the author himself 
has been one of the prime investigators. 
After reviewing ‘the existing hypotheses on 
sexual and migratory photoperiodicity, Dr. 
Bissonnette offers his latest conclusions 
which stress the réle of the anterior pitui- 
tary and its rhythmic cycle of activity and 
regression. A long bibliography is 
appended. 

‘The Mockingbird in Western South 
Dakota,’ by Claude A. Barr, reports the 
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first recorded nesting of the Western Mock- 
ingbird in South Dakota and gives some 
interesting notes on the habits of the bird. 

‘John Maynard Wheaton,’ by Mrs. H. J. 
Taylor, gives a biographical sketch of this 
early Ohio ornithologist with a bibliog- 
raphy of his ornithological writings. 

‘Winter Nesting and Winter Food of the 
Barn Owl in South Carolina,’ by Clarence 
Cottam and A. L. Nelson, reports a case of 
the species nesting in late October and early 
November, although the parent disappeared 
about the time the eggs were hatching and 
the young died from exposure. The analysis 
of pellets from the vicinity of the nest is 
added. 

‘Harris's Sparrow in Its Winter Range,’ by 
Charles E. Haskins, is based on studies made 
in connection with banding operations in 
Oklahoma. Important conclusions are that 
spring and fall migrations follow the same 
route over a period of years, and that the 
individual wintering area is quite limited, 
with groups made up of the same individuals 
entering and reentering traps together. 
Notes are given on the molting of these 
wintering examples. 

Various interesting records are recorded 
under ‘General Notes,’ some of which are 
rather extensive. A section of reviews of 
‘Ornithological Literature’ and the Index to 
Volume XLIX of The Wilson Bulletin com- 
plete a fine number of the journal.—J. T. Z. 


Recent Publications 
Edited by S. C. HARRIOT 


Avpricu, Jonn W. and Benjamin P. Bors, Jr. 
The Birds and Mammals of the Western Slope 
of the Azuero Peninsula. (Republic of Panama. ) 
Ohio: Cleveland Mus. Nat. Hist. $1.75. 

Anon. Natural History in Bounteous Louisiana. 
Part One. Audubon—The Creole Naturalist. 
New Orleans, La.: Louisiana State Museum. 


25 cts. 
Anon. Planning for Wildlife Management—an 
Outline. Wildlife Research and Management 


Leaflet BS-107. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Bureau 
of Biological Survey. Free. 

Anon. The Work of the U. S. Forest Service. 
Misc. Pub. No. 290. U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of 
Documents. 10 cts. 

Bovz, I. T. Report of Extension Work in Wildlife 
Conservation to December, 1937. Wildlife 
Research and Management, Leaflet BS-106. 
Washington, D. C.: U. S. Bureau of Biological 
Survey. Free. ' 
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Brant, Invinc. The Olympic Forests for a 
National Park. Publication No. 68. New York: 
Emergency Conservation Committee. Free. 

. Protect the Roosevelt Elk. Publication 
No. 69. (Reprint from above.) New York: 
Emergency Conservation Committee., Free. 

Derwent, Lavinia. My Own Book of Birds. My 
Own Book of Animals. New York: Wm. Collins 
Sons & Co. 35 cts. each. (Juvenile. 

Exior, Wittarp A. Forest Trees of the Pacific 
Coast. New York: Putnam. $5.00. 

Garretson, Martin S. The American Bison. 
New York: N. Y. Zodlogical Society. $2.50. 

Horrmann, Rarpn. Birds of the Pacific States. 
Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$3.50. (Reissue. ) 

Horsgy, R. E. Birds of Rochester and Monroe 
County, N. Y. 440 Highland Ave., Rochester, 
N. Y.: Author. Free. 

Horton-Smitn, C. Bird Flight. London, Eng- 
land: H. F. and G. Witherby. 7s. 6d. net. 


Jerreries, Ricnarp. Wild Life in a Southern 


County. New York: Nelson. $3.50. 

LonMann, Rutn. Teaching Conservation of 
Wildlife Through 4-H Clubs. Misc. Pub. No. 
291. U. S. Department of Agriculture. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents. 
10 cts. 

McCreary, Orro. Wyoming Bird Life. Laramie, 
Wyoming: a ae of Wyoming. $2.00. 

Muir, Joun. John of the Mountains: The Un- 
— Journals of John Muir; ed. by Linnie 

. Wolfe. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$3.75. 

Nationa Resources Committee. Drainage Basin 
Problems and Programs. 1937 Revision. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents. 
65 cts. 

Ricnarps, Horace G. Animals of the Seashore. 
New York: Bruce Humphries. $3.00. 

Scnerrer, Tazo. H. Pocket Mice of Washington 
and Oregon in Relation to Agriculture. Tech. 
Bull. No. 608. U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. 10 cts. 

Sarre, C. F. Srewart. What is Soil Erosion? 
Misc. Pub. No. 286. U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. Washington, D. C.: Superinten- 
dent of Documents. 15 cts. 

Suetpon, H. P. History and Significance of 
American Wildlife. Wildlife Research and 
Management Leaflet BS-108. Washington, D.C.: 
U. S. Bureau of Biological Survey. Free. 

Stopparp, Hersert L. Sixth Annual Report 
Codperative Quail Study Association. Thomas- 
ville, Georgia: Free. 
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NOTES FROM FIELD AND STUDY 


An Ornithophagous Frog? 


While writing on my terrace one after- 
noon recently, I was startled by a sudden 
clamor from a group of birds which had 
been bathing in a little brook that runs 
through our lower yard. As I glanced 
quickly over the terrace wall | thought I 
saw one bird struggling in the water; aid 
I surely observed the frantic flight of several 
others to the near-by trees and bushes. . Then 
I rushed to the scene of the disturbance, 
where I encountered an almost incredible 
situation. 

A young Blue Jay, more than half grown 
and fully able to fly, sat terrified in the 
middle of the stream, with bill open and 
wings outstretched. Its plumage was thor- 
oughly soaked and grimy, while its back, 
which had been partially plucked of feath- 
ets, was bleeding slightly. It faced, in 
apparent desperation, a large bullfrog, 
which squatted about 2 inches away and 
returned its stare. When I came still closer 
the frog turned toward me and made one 
defiant hop in my direction. He and the 
Jay were then motionless for several min- 
utes, oddly enough, while I photographed 
them with a moving picture camera! 

After taking the pictures, I seized the Jay 
in my hand and carried it to a safer spot in 
the dry underbrush. Shivering and nearly 
breathless, the bird could scarcely stand, 
In the meantime the frog slipped under a 
large stone which formed a bridge at that 
point of the brook. 

The outcries of the older birds—mostly 
Jays, with a few Grackles, Robins, and 
Thrushes—now subsided. When I routed 
out the frog he led me a merry chase through 
the bushes, and after a series of great leaps 
he finally escaped to the adjacent canal. 

Although I did not actually see the frog 
attack the young Jay, I am firmly convinced 
that he was the aggressor. The evidence 
against him was overwhelming. And he 
undoubtedly hid under the big stone (which 
lsat a favorite bathing-place for many birds) 


before launching his assault. As to the 
certainties revealed, not the least astonishing 
is the fact that the frog was not exception- 
ally large for his kind and little heavier than 
the Jay.—Ranpo.ten Asuton, Morrisville, 
Pa. 


More on the Towhee’s Name 


In a note in Birp-Lore for March-April, 
1937, I cited Mark Catesby (1731) in support 
of my contention that the original pro- 
nunciation of the Towhee’s name was fo- 
wheé, on the ground that, though the text of 
his ‘Natural History of Carolina’ calls the 
bird the ‘“Towhe-bird,’’ without any hy- 
phen in the first part of the name to indicate 
the division of the syllables, the caption of 
the colored plate of the species reads, ‘“The 
To-whe Bird.’” Now comes further evidence 
that this old naturalist followed Pipilo 
himself in the pronunciation of his name, 
documentary evidence in the shape of a 
letter of Catesby’s dated March 12, 1729, 
reproduced in photographic facsimile in the 
‘Auk’ for July, 1937, in which the name 
‘‘To-whee’’ (with two e's as today) is 
given to ‘‘ye black back bird with red on ye 
brest."’"—Francis H. Atten, West Roxbury, 
Mass. 


Red-shouldered Hawks Deafened 
by Maggots 


On June 20, 1934, a female Red-shouldered 
Hawk, and later her two young in the natal 
down and about three weeks old, together 
with the nest, were collected in Swanzey, 
N. H., and a habitat group made by Luman 
R. Nelson when turned over to him for his 
museum in Winchester. 

When skinning the Hawks, twenty 
Protocalliphora maggots were taken from the 
ears of both nestlings. These maggots are 
uncommon in open nests but very common 
in such nests as those of the Bluebird, 
Chickadee, and Tree Swallow, and have 
been found in Phoebe nests. The maggots 
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infesting the Hawk nest had attacked the 
ears of the young enough to destroy the 
drums, without doubt totally deafening the 
birds and, while the parasites are blood- 
suckers, had eaten not only around the out- 
side of the ears but disfigured the outer ear 
cavity to such an extent that the result of 
their ravaging is easily seen in the mounted 
specimens 

There has since been another such case 
discovered in 1934, and these immature 
birds have also been preserved.—Lewis O. 
SuHetiey, East Westmoreland, N. H. 


Purple Sandpiper in Ohio 


On December 27, 1937, we found, on a 
partially ice-covered breakwater at Fairport 
Harbor, which is about 35 miles east of 
Cleveland on Lake Erie, a lone Purple Sand- 
piper. We approached to within 35 feet and 
could see clearly the characteristic slaty 
coloration of the back and throat and the 
whiteness of the underparts 

Back on January 2 we again found the 
bird. This time it came closer and closer 
until it was but a scant 6 feet from where we 
crouched low against the icy rocks. Now 
we could see clearly the bright yellow of 
the legs and of the base of the bill, as well 
as the above-mentioned slaty coloration. 

After a minute or so, the Sandpiper be- 
came alarmed and flew off down the break- 
water.—James Akers and Gorpon Spare, 
East Cleveland, Obio. 


Autumn Anecdotes 


For several years, during the autumnal 
migration, I have taken an acute interest in 
the activities of some species of birds con- 
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gregating about our house, which have | 
shown a birth of, or recrudescence of, 7 
nesting activities. 

From mid-September on, until our large) 
black cherry tree is depleted of fruit, after! 
being a Mecca for many species of migrants” 
which stop for food, it becomes a bird 
metropolis. Cedar Waxwings are the most 
common and gorge to repletion on cherries) 
until late October. 

In a neighboring apple tree, where there? 
was an old Waxwing nest, as many as ten 
immatures and three adult birds were 
watched tearing this to pieces, and before) 
the cherries were all gone the nest was ake 
most completely rent to pieces by these or 
birds that arrived later. 

A ragged piece of cloth, caught on the 
stub of an apple tree, on a day in late Sep 
tember acted as an invitation to eight 
Chipping Sparrows, and here they flitted) 
about, going to tug at loose strands; loos? 
ening a piece, they carried it a short distance, 
alighted still holding their booty, only to) 
drop it uninterestedly before returning to the: 
other birds active about the cloth. This} 
piece of rag was almost totally pulled apart. 

The most amusing observation, perhaps, 
was of an immature Rose-breasted Grosbeak, 
This species habitually feeds on elder berti 
in the autumn, from a bush in back of 
house. Nearby stands a large tree whe 
at a fork near the end of a horizontal branch 
about 30 feet from the ground, a pair @ 
Robins had nested. 

For several days this Grosbeak was s 
sitting in the old nest for a quarter of 
hour at a time, either turning about or sit 
ting still in the exact manner of a brooding 
female bird.—Lewis O. Sue tey, 
Westmoreland, N. H. 


